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She knows 
Quality- 


and expects it © 


Don’t forget that Mrs. America sets 
a bountiful table. She and her family 
do not stint themselves. Good food 
and lots of it are distinctly in style. 

Quality Canned Foods earn her 
confidence. It is out-of-date policy 
to sell her anything else. 

The part the can plays in Quality 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


is obvious. Isn’t it also clear how the 
right source of cans helps Quality? 
Security as to deliveries, freedom 
from closing troubles, enable you to 
concentrate on your own problems 
of packing and processing. 
¥ 


Concentration is good for Quality. 
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12 calls 


$4721.26 and Produce 
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«xt An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A Cievetanp dealer sold $4721.26 worth of fruit 
and produce by eight long distance **sequence’’ 
telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out-of-town customers 
who might buy up to a carload at a time. The list 
was filed in advance with the long distance operator. 
When notified, she started putting the calls through. 
As one was finished, another was ready. Of the 15 
calls placed at this particular time, 12 were completed 
aad 8 resulted in sales. 


‘Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another conve- 
nience for saving the time of the long distance 
telephone user. In one morning another Cleve- 
land firm, a financial house, placed 47 sequence 


calls in bringing out a new bond issue. Forty-five 
calls were completed, telephone charges were $40— 
and sales $82,500. An Ontario milling company rep- 
resentative, at a cost of $8.15, sold seventeen and a 
half carloads of flour and feed. An Idaho wholesale 
grocery sold $7000 worth of goods in an hour. 

Long distance telephone service can be custom- 
made to suit your business. No matter what the 
requirements of your organization, this swift, eco- 
nomical service can be fitted to them. 

What distant calls could you profitably make 
now? You will be surprised how little they 
will cost 
number takes less time. . . . Number, please? 
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BRAND OF 


Ewmsovrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


Tt weey “box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


re of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the. future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 
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HERCULES Sanitary Flexible Stee! Cnveyor 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 


order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. 


Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. | Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 
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RICE'S SEEDS 
BETTER SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


CANNERS SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 
Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cambridge, N. Y. 
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Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy 
many other commodities . . . quality strength and 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be 
judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden 
qualities that make a good carton... the reput- 
ation and integrity of the manufacturer. 


It is a specialist's job to correctly design a cor- 
rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED, which will embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


THE CANNING TRADE 


will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 
the same condition as it was when it left your 
plant. 


Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 
rugated paper and its application to shipping 
problems. 
And our prices are right. Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 
you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


FOR STRENGTH 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all , 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
AMSCO.-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
with them for next season. AAMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. ; 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


| a Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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FUTURES IN CORN 


Before you condemn your neighbor for selling futures 
at a price lower than you can, would it not be well to 
investigate the method that he is employing in 1928 in 
husking his corn? 


We THE UNITED COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
HUSKER BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


PEA BOX 


PEA APHIS COLLECTOR 


PEA BLANCHER 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 


PEA MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman Company 
Berlin, Wis. 


Complete line of Canning Machinery for any canning plant. PEA ELEVATOR 
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Back this big 


which stands for Quality 


Retail grocers will feature 
the better grades of Canned 
Foods—all through March 


March is here. And with it has come 
the Quality Canned Foods Campaign. 


It is not a “week” but a six weeks’ in- 
tensive activity. And during each of 
these six weeks, newspaper advertising 
in the leading cities will be urging 
housewives throughout the country to 
buy these canned foods of the better 
grades and to take their cue—as to 
where to buy—from the big Q posters 
on grocers’ windows. 


Probably never before has there been 
such a concentrated effort on canned 
foods of Quality. Never so many can- 
ners taking an active part in support of 
it. Never so many wholesalers and re- 
tailers taking steps to secure an extra 
volume of business in these quality 
grades. 


Probably never before has there been 
such a sales opportunity for both whole- 
saler and retailer—right at the close of 
the first quarter of the year. For there 
is bound to be a lively consumer inter- 
est shown as a result of all the adver- 
tising and promotional work which is 
being done. And it will be an interest 
in those very grades which will make 


THE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


QUALITY 
CANNED 


FOODS 
Special Offerin 
all this mont 


satisfied customers and give fair profits 
on the turnover. 


We believe that this campaign will be 


resultful in moving good quality mer- 


chandise in substantial volume—that 
it will demonstrate to millions of homes 
the excellent quality of canned foods 
which can be purchased, ready for use 
—and that it will serve as a reminder 
to the trade and the canning industry 
that, after all, the continued success of 
their business in canned foods must 
rest in large measure upon that very 
factor—satisfactory table quality. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - $3.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - ~ - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, __.10 


ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


_ ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTtH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of TH®# CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EpIror. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE BIG DRIVE IS ON—The campaign of Quality 

Canned Foods is on with a bang! Thanks to ad- 

ditional contributions to this fine cause, the orig- 
inal about fifty centers of heavy canned foods consump- 
tion have been considerably added to, and so the cam- 
paign now covers from 75 to 100 of these big centers, 
and is being put on in the most modern, up-to-date 
manner by the help of expert advertisers. It could not 
be expected that every state, county and township in 
the country could be included; but what is being done 
will reach the vast majority of the people of this coun- 
try and its effects should be highly beneficial. This 
must, however, depend somewhat upon the amount of 
co-operation the drive receives from the sub-commit- 
tees in all sections in seeing that the wholesalers, and 
especially the retailers, join in the campaign by putting 
up the banners, hangers, etc. 

The old plan of organizing local committees, who 
worked up the entire territory under their jurisdiction, 
brought out a tremendous amount of personal effort 
and time, and no inconsiderable amount of money 
which was never counted in the total, and this spirit 
had grown to an extent that was the envy of many an- 
other industry and a decided credit to the handlers of 
canned foods. There is no intention to hamper, much 
less sidetrack, this in the slightest, and it is hoped that 
all these organizations are on their toes and functioning 
to the fullest, in co-operation with the General Commit- 
tee which is handling the advertising features and the 
distribution of the materials . We have never under- 
stood that a change was intended, or that the whole 
work was to be left to this General Committee. On the 
contrary, this General Committee was merely to better 
organize the whole working plan and to give substance 
and authority to the move, which should make for its 
Improvement and not for its slowing down. And we 
Say this now not because we have heard that there is 
any slowing down, but to correct in the mind of any 
committee man the thought that his work is being done 
for him. It is not, and he should be on his job harder 
than ever, instead of with less effort. Every man who 
ever co-operated with a local committee in the original 
Canned Foods Weeks should get in touch with the local 
chairman of his section, and lend his support all during 


March and well into April to make this year’s Quality 
Canned Foods drive the biggest thing yet done. There 
is plenty of time and the material is abundant, handled 
in an orderly fashion by the General Committee, and is 
waiting his help. 


. We quote Bulletin No. 3 of this General Commit- 
ee: 


NUMBER 3. 


Here we are with the big campaign just breaking. February 
28th is certainly an important date for everyone concerned in 
this activity. And remember the advertising keeps up for six 
weeks—all through March and into April. Here’s a last minute 
word to everyone who is playing a part. 

The retail grocers’ store and window posters must be up, 
else the newspaper advertising will miss fire. We’ve printed 
plenty of them—700,000 in all. Enough for two each for every 
grocery store in the country. But we are not seeking to cover 
the low grade stores. So we figure there’s actually enough for 
six or seven to each of the better rated stores. Most of this sup- 
ply has already been distributed in quantity lots to local chair- 
men, and on special request to canners, jobbers and chain stores. 
In smaller quantities to each of the different trade associations, 
and by direct mailings to retail stores in the cities receiving the 
advertising and their tributary points. We still have a reserve 
stock for those who need them. 

These posters are not worth a plugged nickel to this cam- 
paign except they’re on the retailer’s window or in his store. 
They must be up. There’s a half million of them somewhere in 
your hands. Get them up. 

Every organization that has any contact with the retail gro- 
cery trade must see that these posters are up—not on a few 
store windows, but on a big majority of the better grade stores. 
It is the especial duty of the local chairman to see that this 
checking service is done by somebody. Wholesalers’ and brokers’ 
salesmen can do it. The merchandising staff of the newspapers 
carrying the advertising will help. They’ve been asked to al- 
ready—you ask them also. 

Get the posters up, and keep them up all through March. 


February 24, 1928. THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


From this you will see that this is intended to co- 
ordinate the efforts of committees everywhere to make 
it one big drive. The committee was wise in turning 
this over to experts in publicity work, and already we 
are beginning to see the results. The newspapers chosen 
to carry the messages have been carefully and expertly 
chosen, placed so that they would spread the message 
to the greatest number. They are using a uniform 
form of approach, and they have prepared reading 
notices which tell the story in a uniform manner. in 
this way the whole drive focuses on one point, demand 
for Quality Canned Foods. 
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In the past there were spots here and there where 
the campaign was put on in splendid fashion, using, 
however, their own means and methods, and from such 
high effective efforts the campaign graded down to al- 
most nothing in other sections of the country. That 
does not represent the modern way of putting on a cam- 
paign, because above everything a campaign should be 
uniform in all sections, and that is what we are having 
this time. 

Therefore, there is more incentive than ever for 
every local committe to do its very best work, and if 
any local committee has not yet commenced to function, 
it must bestir itself and see that it makes as good a 
record as it ever did in the past. It will find the work 
easier, the little details all being attended to for it, and 
can give more time to the attention of the campaign. 
Here is a chance to show the world the difference be- 
tween Quality Canned Foods and just canned foods, and 
no section should miss the opportunity to fully inform 
its consumers along that line. If every committee does 
its full share the results will be phenomenal; but just 
to the proportion they fall down on their jobs will this 
campaign fail of its effectiveness. For if the leading 
producers, handlers and distributors of canned foods be 
not interested in the promotion of Quality Canned 
Foods, why in tarnation should the consumer be? It is 
“up to” the industry to make this big Quality Canned 
Foods drive a success or a failure. Which will you? 


LABOR IS AFFECTED BY UNEMPLOYMENT DUE 
TO MACHINERY 


ECENTLY the United States Daily said: 

R “Prediction that America’s industrial profi- 

ciency, developed through the introduction of new 
labor-saving machinery, will exact too heavy a toll of 
unemployment unless new industries are brought into 
being for the worker whom the machine displaces, was 
made by the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, in an 
address February 13, before the annual convention of 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, held in 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary Davis expressed it as his belief that the 
time will come when employers who desire to use new 
labor-saving machinery will first see to it that the man 
who is to “go” with the coming of the machine shall not 
evolve into “waste” labor and his years of training and 
experience, perhaps, be thrown upon the scrap heap of 
disuse. 

“As we go on inventing new machines for speed,” 
he said, “we must, too, invent new industries for the 
safety of our workers. 

“Speed and safety are meant to corelate, not to de- 
stroy each other. They belong hand in hand among the 
adjuncts of our industrial proficiency. 

“And to see to it that they so remain, with full 
protection to each and every worker, is one of the sol- 
emn duties that society owes to labor.” 


IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF ADAMS 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ship In re: Aspers Fruit Products Company, Receiver- 
First and Final Account of E. G. Lower, Receiver. 

To the Creditors and Stockholders of said Corporation: 
Notice is hereby given that the first and final ac- 


count of E. G. Lower, Receiver of said corporation, has 
been filed in the office of the Prothonotary of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Adams County, Pennsylvania, and 
will be presented to said Court for final confirmation on 
April 21, 1928, at which time the same will be con- 
firmed, unless exceptions are filed thereto. 
S. L. ALLISON, 
Dated Feb. 20, 1928. Prothonotary. 


FRANK D. THROOP RETURNS TO BALTIMORE 


N January 1, 1918, the American Can Company, 
through its ever-popular George W. Cobb, intro- 
duced to its Baltimore office and patrons a quiet, 

demure and wholly likable chap named Frank D. Throop 
as manager of this important branch. He quickly 
warmed his way into the affections of his fellow-work- 
ers and of their many customers, so that when he was 
again taken away from them in October, 1917, his 
going was sincerely regretted. 


F. D. THROOP 

He was selected by his company to manage the Sea 
Food Can Department, with headquarters in their New 
York city offices. As a result of a recent decision, the 
Sea Food Can Department activities have been divided 
between the General Line and Packers’ Can Depart- 
ments, and Mr. Throop is returning to the Baltimore 
office which he left eleven years ago. 

Harry W. Krebs and H. O. Berryman, both of 
whom are long known and well liked, will continue in 
their present positions, with Mr. Throop in charge, in 
the capacity of manager. 


New Cannery at Berwick, Nova Scotia—The West- 
ern Canneries Maritime, Limited, have established a 
factory at Berwick, Kings County, and are putting on 
the market raspberry, gooseberry and strawberry jams, 
jellies and mincemeat, according to a report of January 
11, 1928, from American Consul G. R. Willson, at Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 
March 9-10 1928—Utah Canners, at Ogden. 
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A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable ox-unprofitable tomato 


opérations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Send for booklet. 


S.O.RANDALL'S Son 


Baltimore Maryland 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer 


MONARCH 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


5g Field Hamper 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaners, 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a Service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


Presenting Mr. Q 


Stands for quality—the 
goal of every good food 
canner. It is the magic 
word which opens closed 
markets. 


@ Quality canned foods be- 
cause they please the con- 
sumer and satisfy the distributor enrich the 
canner. 


G Q also stands for quantity. Many think 
that quality and quantity cannot exist in the 
same establishment. But it is all a matter of 
proper organization. 


q Organization applies to machinery as well 
as tomen. No organization can function pro- 
perly without the necessary machines. 


q A-B Cookers and Coolers in many factories 
are producing quality canned foods in quant- 
ity. Every can is handled with individual 
and painstaking care. Every can is given 
exactly the right cook and cool—and at a 
speed of 60 to 220 cans per minute. That’s 
the answer to Quality and Quantity problems. 


@ There’s an A-B Cooker for your product. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


| 
Ask your supply man /or 
andolle 
ot). 
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Vitamins in Canned Foods 


Vi— Strawberries 
E. F. Kohman, W. H. Eddy, and Nellie Halliday 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASsOGIATION, WasHINGTON, D. C., AND TEACHERS CoLLEGE, CoLumBiA Universiry, New York, N. Y. 


N the previous papers of this series* it has been 
amply demonstrated that the major factor in de- 
struction of vitamin C in cooking and canning of 

foods is oxidation. In fact, it has been shown that in 
eanning, after a certain amount of preliminary destruc- 
tion, subsequent heating has very little effeect in the 
way of further destruction. In the canning of toma- 
toes there is either no preliminary destruction or it is 
ef such small magnitude that it has not yet been dem- 
onstrated. With apples and peaches it was shown that 
after a preliminary treatment of these fruits, in which 
their respiratory process was utilized to deplete their 
oxygen supply and any preliminary intermediary res- 
piratory oxygen, if such exists, then canning could pro- 
ceed with no demonstrable loss of vitamin C. These re- 
sults indicate that if vitamin C were heated in a suit- 
able medium entirely free from oxidative factors, it 
would be unaffected by temperatures met with by can- 
ning or cooking. Zilvai subjected the highly potent 
concentration of vitamin C obtained from lemon juice 
to a temperature of 140 degrees C. for several hours in 
an oxygen-free atmosphere, and under those conditions 
could not demonstrate any destruction in potency. 

Little is known about the detailed mechanism of 
the respiratory process in vegetable tissue whereby ox- 
ygen is consumed and carbon dioxide evolved. Analogy, 
however, strongly suggests that there must be an inter- 
mediary form of respiratory oxygen and that this 
might exert an oxidative effect on vitamin C. This 
experiment with strawberries was planned with the 
hope that some such effect might manifest itself unless 
the process of “exhausting” in commercial canning was 
adequate to nullify any such effect. 

It is known that when fruits are held at a low tem- 
perature and then transferred to a warmer temperature 
the evolution of carbon dioxide is more rapid for some 
time than it would be if held continuously at that par- 
ticular temperature. This may be explained in part by 
the fact that the oxygen content of the gas in fruits is 
higher in cold storage, owing to the inhibition of oxy- 
gen consumption. It is held by some to mean that dur- 
ing this period in cold storage the fruits accumulate in- 
termediary respiratory oxygen, which when transferred 
to a warmer temperature gives rise to a more rapid 
formation of the carbon dioxide. In the exhaust box 
used in canning fruits, with their oxygen supply cut off 
by the sirup surrounding them, are gradually warmed 
to above the temperature at which enzymes cease to 
function. Before this is reached the respiratory pro- 
cesses are greatly accelerated, and if the time before 
this is reached is adequate, all available oxygen is con- 
sumed. 

It would be desirable to know the approximate 
vitamin content of all food products and how this is af- 
fected by the conditions that each meets with during 
distribution and preparation for consumption. The la- 


*Ind. Eng. Chem. Co., 16, 52, 1261 (1924); 17, 69 (1925) ; 18, 85, 302 (1926). 
{Private communication to one of the authors, 


borious methods of determining vitamins will deny the 
fulfilment of this desire for a long time ta come, and 
we must still content ourselves with conclusions by an- 
alogy. With this in mind an attempt has been made in 
this series of studies to select foods representative of 
various types. For this reason the data on strawber- 
ries presented herewith are of particular interest, since 
information pertaining to vitamins. in berries is almost 
negligible. The only data found pertaining to straw: 
berries are those recorded by Smith, Bergheim and 
Hawk*, who state that 10 cc. of strawberry juice, raw 
or boiled, cured guinea pigs of scurvy in 7 days. 

Experimental—F our lots of strawberries were can- 
ned on May 28, 1926, in Oregon, all of one variety, 
grown in the same field. They arrived at the receiving 
porch about 3 P. M., May 27th, when they were divided 
into the following four lots: 

Lot L. The strawberries were held on the receiv- 
ing porch overnight until noon the next day to be can- 
ned concurrently with the other three lots when they 
were ready. The temperature was relatively low, the 
minimum temperature during the night being 50 de- 
grees F. This lot represents commercial practice and 
about the maximum time strawberries are held in the 
receiving room before canning. 

Lot M. At 5 P. M. on the evening of May 27 the 
berries were transferred to a warm room of tempera- 
ture 75 degrees F., and held there until noon the follow- 
ing day. 

Lot N. The berries were put in an ice box at 34 
degrees F. at 4.30 P. M. on the evening of May 27 and 
held there until noon of the following day. 

Lot O. The berries were put in an ice box at 34 
degrees F. at 4.30 P. M. May 27, and held there until 9 
A. M. on the following morning, when they were trans- 
ferred to a warm atmosphere over steam boilers where 
the temperature was approximately 90 degrees F. They 
were held under these conditions for 3 hours and 40 
minutes. 

At 12.30 P. M. on May 28 the four lots were stem- 
med and filled into cans in alphabtical order, each lot re- 
quiring approximately 15 minutes. An average of 360 
grams of strawberries was filled into No. 2 cans. The 
cans were then filled with water which had been boiled 
and then cooled to 120 degrees F. The open cans were 
then passd through the steam exhaust box, which was 
held at 190 degrees F., and which required 12 minutes. 
After this the cans were closed and cooked in boiling 
water for 8 minutes and then cooled in cold water. 

The purpose of holding lot N in cold storage during 
the entire period up to the time of canning was to per- 
mit the berries to accumulate oxygen in any available 
form. The purpose of holding lot M at relatively high 
temperature was to avoid the accumulation of any in- 
termediary respiratory oxygen and lower the gaseous 
oxygen content as far as possible. The purpose of trans- 
ferring lot O from cold storage to a relatively warm 


*Proc. Soc. Exptl, Biol. Med., 19, 228 (1921). 
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Our Green Bean Grader with 
separating cylinders of this 
type gives a uniform and 
accurate grade. 


More than 60% of 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s have been secured from 
Refugee Stock that averaged 
160-170 to the pound. 


(Patented) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Tracks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


A SOLID PACK OF WHOLE TOMATOES! 


T= Hansen Automatic Tomato Filler fills into cans either firm or ripe tomatoes as whole as they 

are placed into the hopper. The agitation required to place tomatoes into the measuring cups 
is adjustable to suit either firm or ripe tomotoes. The tomatoes are drained, the juice being automa- 
tically proportioned among the cans and filled through the funnels. A separate fill adjustment is pro- 
vided for tomatoes and juice. There is no loss of tomatoes or juice in absence of cans, Hansen 
fillers automatically stop. Hansen tomato fillers handle No. 24 and No. 3 cans without changes 


and can be adjusted for No. 2 cans within a few minutes. The saving in labor when getting 
HAND PACKED QUALITY AUTOMATICALLY will pay for your filler. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION - 
| CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Automatic 
Tomato Filler 


Hi Sanit ; Ha Sanitary Hansen Fruit 
Filler Hansen Quality Grader Can and Vegetable Filler 
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temperature was to add to the effect of the exhaust in 
the event of its proving inadequate in eliminating the 
effect of gaseous oxygen or any intermediary respira- 
tory oxygen. Lot L represents the regular commerciai 
practice of canning strawberries and may be considered 
as occupying a place in between lots M and N. 

The canned berries were all shipped to the labora- 
tory at Teachers College and held until there was op- 
portunity for determining the vitamin content, which 
was during the months of July, August, September and 
October of 1927, i. e., approximately one and one-fourth 
years after canning. In the meantime, during May, 
June, July and August, 1927, raw. strawberries were 
purchased daily in the New York markets and fed in 
the raw state in comparison with those that were can- 
ned. It was not considered that vitamins A and B 
would be appreciably affected by the canning process, 
and, therefore, these vitamins were determined only 
for the lot L of the canned strawbrries. 

Results—Chart I gives the average gruwth curves 
of three guinea pigs receiving varying amounts of ber- 
ries from each lot as the only source of anticorbutic; 
also the growth curve of three guinea pigs receiving 
varying amounts of canned tomatoes. 

It is evident that no material distinction can be 
made between the different lots of strawberries wheth- 
er canned or raw, and that the growth curves with 
strawberries as the antiscorbutic are almost identical 
with those for tomatoes. In this connection La Mer* 
reports canned tomatoes “equal to or slightly superior 
to the raw product raised in his own garden.”’ In order 
to have an absolute check on the effect of canning, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to can the same lot of food 
that was being fed raw. This would require canning 
daily during the entire feeding experiment, since it is 
known that the vitamin C content is not stable in food 
products in the raw state, and that it may vary in dif- 
ferent lots of the same kind of food. The results of 
this experiment imply that the canning of strawberries 
as well as of tomatoes results in no loss of vitamin C, or 
that the loss is so small the biological method of analy- 
sis does not reveal it. 

Vitamin A—Although the vitamin C content of 
strawberries is very similar to that of tomatoes, the 
vitamin A content is considerably lower. This is indi- 
cated by Chart II, where is given the average growth 
curve of three rats receiving varying amounts of lot L 
canned strawberries and of other rats receiving canned 
tomatoes. It is evident that the vitamin A content of 
tomatoes is several times higher than that of strawber- 
ries. Apparently 75 to 100 mg. of tomatoes is the 
equivalent of 3 grams of strawberries. This tends to 


emphasize the danger of estimating vitamin contents © 


of foods by analogy and the necessity of determining it 
for each product. It was not deemed likely that the 
canning process would have any appreciable effect on 
vitamin A, since it is more stable than vitamin C. 
Hence, only lot L of the canned strawberries was tested. 

Vitamin B—The situation in regard to vitamin B 
content of foods is very emphatically a quandary. It 
is now demonstratedi that what we have previously 
considered vitamin B is in reality at least two fractions. 
One of these (antineuritic) is much more heat-labile 
than the other (antipellagric). The old technic for the 


*Dissertation, Columbia University, 1921. 

{Chick and Roscoe, Biochem, J., 21, 698 (1927); Smith and Hendrick, U. S. 
Pub. Health Service, Pub. Health Rep. 41, 201 (1926) ; Goldberger and co- 
workers, Ibid., 41, 297, 1025 (1926), Hauge and Carrick, J. Biol. Chem., 69, 
403 (1926) ; Salmon, Ibid., 73, 483 (1927); Willieams and Waterman, Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med., 25, 1 (1927). 
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determination of vitamin B gives us the amount of 
foodstuff which is necessary to meet the rat’s require- 
ment of both substances, but it does not differentiate 
The data on vita- 
min B presented in this paper were obtained by the 
Sherman rat-growth technic. i" 

In Table 1 under column 1 is given the number of 
days of the 60-day feeding test that each rat survived, 
while under column 2 is given gain or loss in weight of 
three rats receiving varying amounts of strawberries. 
Similar data are also given for canned tomatoes. 


Table I—Vitamin B in Canned Strawberries and 
Tomatoes. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Time Gain or Loss in Daily 
Survived Weight Feeding 
Days Grams Grams 
29, 36, 31 —18, —38, —24 None (control) 
29, 33, 30 —19, —20, —18 2°: 
60, 36, 27 —17, —18, —12 4 
44, 60, 39 —22, —17, — 9 6 
60, 60, 37 — 8, —10,— 1 8 
00, 00, 00 — 0, —11, + 1 10 
TOMATOES 
60, 60, 37 — 8, —.9,— 5 2 
00, 00,0 0 —17, + 0, +21 5 


It is evident from these data that no marked re- 
sponse is shown by the rats until they receive as high 
3-60-10 grams of strawberries. An approximately sim- 
ilar response is obtained by 2 to 3 grams of tomatoes. 
With rat growth as the criterion, strawberries there- 
fore contain about one-fourth as much vitamin B as 
tomatoes. Further tests will be necessary to show 
whether the strawberry is richer in antipellagic than in 
antineuritic. Tests recently made and reported from 
this laboratory demonstrate that the banana is nearly 
three times as rich in antipellagric as in antineuritic, 
and that spinach also is richer in antipellagric than in 
antineuritic. The behavior of this fruit and vegetable 
may be characteristic of fruits and vegetables in gen- 
eral, but, as stated elsewhere, such inferences are un- 
justifiable until actual tests have been made. 


Discussion—A word may well be said regarding 
the variation in animals used for such work. Exami- 
nation of Chart I will reveal that all three pigs on 5 
grams of lot L canned strawberries thrived, while one 
each of the pigs receiving 15 and 15 grams died from 
some unknown cause before the 90-day period, the 
other two being normal in every respect. Even in the 
face of such variations, the evidence is ample to indi- 
cate that strawberries are an excellent source of vita- 
min C, equivalent in antiscorputic to tomatoes and or- 
anges. Furthermore, canning, even with uw wider vari- 
ation of conditions than is found in commercial prac- 
tice, appears to have very little effect on vitamin C. 
Either oxidation is not a material factor or the process 
of exhausting employed in commercial canning nullifies 
it. Since strawberries contain gas approximately 
equivalent to 8 to 10 per cent of their volume, and this 
is normally around 10 per cent oxygen but higher under 
cold storage temperatures, it is believed that the ex- 
haust plays an important role in this connection. 

Although strawberries compare very favorably 
with tomatoes in vitamin C, they are only about one- 
fortieth as well supplied in vitamin A and one-fourth 
as rich in vitamin B. 
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NEW PLANT OF 
SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING = 
e 
Baltimore Maryland | 


Largest of Independent Plants. 


: Fruit and Tomato | Ayars Hot Water Ayars Wide Hot Water Ayars Universal 
Washer Exhauster Exhauster Tomato Filler 


Eleotric Alarm Ayars Rotary Ayars Liquid Ayars Controlled 
Process Clock 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Company, salem, New Jersey 
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Conclusions—1. Strawberries are a rich source of 
vitamin C, similar to tomatoes in this respect. The daily 
feeding required for protection against scurvy and nor- 


mal growth of the guinea pig is between 2 and 3 grams. - 


2. Commercially canned strawberries considerably 
a year after canning have a similar vitamin C content 
to the raw strawberries. 

8. Since strawberries contain considerable oxygen, 
it is indicated that the exhaust plays an important part 
in making it possible to can them with no apparent loss 
in vitamin C. 

4. Strawberries are not highly endowed with vita- 
min A, being only one-fortieth as rich in it as tomatoes. 

5. Strawberries are about one-fourth as rich in 
vitamin B as tomatoes. 


*Eddy, Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med., 25, 125 (1927). 


THE 1928 AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 
MARYLAND 


Based Partly upon the General Agricultural Outlook for the 
United States Issued by the U. S. D. A., and partly upon 
Information pertaining to Conditions in Maryland. (Pre- 


pared by Specialists of Experiment Station and Extension 
Service.) 


THE GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


N 1927 there was a better balance between the different lines 
I of agricultural production than in any other recent year. 

Agricultural income in 1928 for the country as a whole is 
likely to show some improvement over that of 1927, provided 
total agricultural production is maintained at its present volume 
and farmers continue to make further adjustments toward a 
more balanced production. Expansion, especially in cash crops, 
is to be guarded against. 

During 1927 the average of prices of farm products for the 
United States as a whole advanced, as shown by the increase of 
10 points in the index of farm prices from 127 in December, 
1926, to 137 for December, 1927. This increase was due largely 
to higher prices for cotton, cattle, feed grains, apples and to- 
bacco, which more than offset the marked decline in hog prices, 
and lower prices received for wheat, hay, potatoes and eggs. The 
net advance in farm prices is the result not of any better de- 
mand situation, but rather of reduced production of cotton, cattle 
and fruits and vegetables. 

The gross agricultural income in the United States for the 
crop year 1926-27 was about $12,100,000,000; for 1925-26 it was 
$12,700,000,000, and for 1921-22, $9,200,000,000. While the gross 
income from agriculture in’ 1926-27 was practically the same as 
in 1925-26, the purchasing power of the farmers’ dollar was 
higher in 1927 than in 1926. The relative purchasing power of 
farm products in terms of non-agricultural commodities stood at 
91 per cent of the pre-war level in November, 1927, as compared 
with 80 per cent for November, 1926. 

The gross value of farm crops for Maryland in 1927 was 
$70,346,000, as compared with $69,772,000 for 1926. 

In Maryland the livestock industry as a whole has been in a 
relatively favorable position, although there was a considerable 
decline in hog prices in 1927. The outlook for wvol in 1928 ap- 
pears favorable. The dairy industry is in a relatively stable po- 
sition, while poultry producers have reasonably good prospects 
of a higher level of prices for eggs and dressed and live poultry, 
at least during the first half of 1928. Beef cattle prices in 1928 
promise to average higher than in 1927. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN DEMAND 


The agricultural industry as a whole may anticipate a do- 
mestic market situation for 1928 production at least equal to 
that of the present winter, with the possibility of some improve- 
ment. While there may be a slightly better domestic demand for 
the 1928-29 season, it will not be sufficient to warrant expansion 
of production without regard to the greater consequences of in- 
creased supplies. Foreign demand for our agricultural preducts 
of 1928 probably will be no better than it was for those of 1927. 
The purchasing power of foreign consumers seems likely to be 


no greater than during the present season and foreign competi- 
tion is likely to be greater, oreign competi 
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Farmers in Maryland should, so far as possible, adjust their 
production to.meet local market requirements, especially in those 
products for which there is likely to be keen comptition from 
other states and countries. More attention should be given to 
lowering cost of production and to producing better quality prod- 
ucts rather than to any general increase in production. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The agricultural credit situation is somewhat improved over 
that of a year ago. The credit supply in financial centers con- 
tinues somewhat abundant, and rates on commercial loans and 
investments have declined. In Maryland and the other Eastern 
States, particularly, no difficulty should be encountered in secur- 
ing credit at reasonably low rates. 


FARM LABOR, EQUIPMENT AND FERTILIZER 

Farm Labor—The possibility that industrial employment 
will continue at a lower level than during 1927 will result in a 
larger supply of farm labor during 1928. With better prices 
for farm products it iss quite likely that the demand for farm 
labor will be greater than in 1927, and farm wages during 1928 
will probably be maintained at about the level for 1927. 

Fertilizer—Prices of fertilizer are likely to be slightly 
higher in 1928 than they were in 1927. Wholesale prices of 
mixed fertilizers have advanced steadily since May, 1927, until 
in December, 1927, they were only 4.9 per cent below the average 
prices of a year ago. Retail prices of mixed fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials in December, 1927, were at about the same level 
as the year before, but about 7 per cent higher than last spring. 
The decrease in cotton acreage and the smaller purchasing 
power of the South caused a material decrease in the amount of 
fertilizer consumed in 1927, and fertilizer prices broke sharply 
and reached the lowest point in many years late in the spring. 
Since it is likely that consumption will be somewhat larger in 
1928 than in 1927, it is doubeful if prices will decline during the 
spring of 1928 as they did in 1927. 

Farm Machinery—No material change in the price of farm 
machinery may be expected in 1928 as compared with 1927. 

Building Materials—Building materials when purchased in 
quantities probably will be lower in 1928 than in 1927. 

Wholesale prices of building materials declined during 1927 
from an index of 179 in January to 161 in November, due largely 
to the decline in building activity. Retail prices have declined 
less than wholesale prices. 


TRUCK CROPS 

White Potatoes—Present indications are that unless farm- 
ers change their plans there will be a substantial increase in the 
acreage planted to potatoes this year. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that farmers in the North Atlantic and North Central 
States are planning an increase of about 14 per cent. Scattering 
reports from the South indicate an upward tendency, but prob- 
ably no material increases in acreage except possibly in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The acreage of potatoes in the United States is becoming 
steadily more concentrated in the best producing sections and on 
the farms of those growers who have learned modern methods 
and who raise an acreage large enough to permit the use of 
labor-saving machinery for planting, spraying, digging and 
grading the crop. The quality of potatoes used for seed is also 
improving at a remarkable rate. This year sufficient certified 
seed is available to plant nearly a fifth of the entire acreage of 
potatoes in the United States, and an even larger proportion of 
the total acreage will be planted with potatoes grown from care- 
fully selected seed stock. Average yields in the United States 
have been increasing quite rapidly during recent years. Prior to 
1920 yields were mostly below 100 bushels per acre, but with av- 
erage weather conditions a yield of about 114 bushels per acre 
must now be expected. As the increased use of improved seed is 
also increasing the percentage of the crop that is of marketable 
quality it is evident that fewer acres per capita are now re- 
quired to supply consumptive needs. ; 

Reducing the 1928 potato average below that harvested in 
1927 would probably improve returns to growers, but it appears 
that the United States acreae of potatoes will be increased from 
the 3,505,000 acres in 1927 to somewhere around 3,750,000 acres 
in 1928, unless growers change their plans or the planting of the 
intended acreage is prevented by weather conditions. 

With an average yield of 14 bushels per acre, 3,750,000 
acres would give a total crop for the United States of about 
420,000,000 bushels, and probably bring a repetition of the low 
prices which prevailed when the crops of 1922 and 1924 were 
being marketed. Production will, of course, depend largely on 
weather conditions, but if 3,750,000 acres of potatoes are planted 
there would seem to be nearly three chances out of four that the 
crop would exceed that of 1927, 
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Quality . Service Economy 


BY the amalgamation of the Thompson & Norris and J. M. Raffel 
plants with those of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. the united 
organization is equipped with box factories at New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Sandusky, Muncie, and Kansas City. 


Exceptional quality canned goods boxes. 
Exceptionally fast service. 


Exceptionally large economies in trans, tion costs. Shorter 
hauls make less freight and less packing costs. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


H @ D are the barges producers of Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes and Packaging Materials in the world. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


391-399 WEST-SPRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT Gen. Mor. 
cHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


| Canners’ Seed Peas 


Our unexcelled seed stocks and our vigilant supervision 
of their reproduction insures you a superior canned product 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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Some of the intermediate states, especially along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, had exceptionally heavy yields last season, which 
prolonged their marketing period and slowed down the early 
market for northern or main-crop potatoes. 
repetition of such exceptional yields are not great, but, even with 
average yields, if this group materially increases its plantings, 
there is danger of heavy supply and low prices during the late 
summer period. 

Sweet Potatoes—Reduction of acreage of sweet potatoes in 
1922 in both the commercial eastern coastal section and in the 
South would seem necessary in order to bring prices up to a 
more favorable level. 

Shipments from the eastern coastal producing region, from 
Virginia to New Jersey, where the dry-fleshed type of sweet po- 
tato is grown, dominate the marketing situation, at least during 
the fall months. During the past year sales were very draggy 
and prices were low in that territory. It was a particularly 
discouraging season on the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Probably part of the remedy for growers, particularly in 
Maryland and Delaware, lies in better production, grading, pack- 
ing and marketing methods. 


For this eastern region it would seem that plantings might 
well be reduced about 10 per cent. This would provide and acre- 
age which would, in a normal season, produce around 8,000,000 
bushels. At least in those years when the northeastern territory 
has had a crop of about 8,000,000 bushels, prices have been fairly 
high and some profit has been made. When the crop has exceeded 
that figure, returns have been discouragingly low. Virginia had 
the huge total of 5,800,000 bushels in 1927, and the four states 
in the eastern region had a combined total of 10,000,000 bushels. 
Present indications are that in other states throughout the 
South, where sweet potatoes are grown mostly for local con- 
sumption, the acreage will be reduced in 1928. 


Early Cabbage—In the early shipping states, where slightly 
over one-fourth of the tonnage has been produced during the last 
three years, there is a tendency to sharper fluctuations in acre- 
age, with a doubtful benefit to growers. Relatively high prices 
received by growers in these states the previous year, or rela- 
tively high prices received for cabbage grown in northern states 
in the fall, frequently have led to too great contidence and to 
overplanting. This season, with supplies of late cabbage re- 
ported in commercial storage and in growers’ hands on January 
1 very much heavier than a year ago, and with relatively low 
prices for northern cabbage, the indicated decrease of about 21 
per cent for early cabbage in Florida and Texas is a move in the 
right direction. 


Yearly adjustments of the early acreage, to effect either 
heavy or light production and the quantities entering storage in 
the late states, are desirable. 


Early Tomatoes for Market—During the past few years 
there has been in Maryland an increased active interest in the 
production and shipment of early tomatoes by truck and in car- 
load lots to northern and distant markets. On the basis of the 
information available Maryland growers have an opportunity to 
supply the market with early tomatoes from June 20th until July 
10th, the latter date depending upon seasonal conditions. In 
order to mature the crop sufficiently early, full advantage must 
be taken of the best-known cultural practices. High standards 
in grading and packing must be maintained if Maryland grow- 
ers are to meet the increasing competition from other regions 
having similar seasonal conditions. 


Asparagus—The asparagus acreage has greatly been in- 
creased the past few years in Maryland and in general along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Market conditions have been good notwith- 
standing the fact that there has been a rather large increase in 
production of this commodity along the Atlantic seaboard. Last 
year’s prices were higher than can normally be expected, due to 
the fact that the crop in California was light. Asparagus has 
possibilities as a canning crop in certain sections of Maryland 
where sufficient acreage is available to canners who are inter- 
ested in canning this commodity on a comparative basis with 
other asparagus canning sections. 


CANNING CROPS 


Tomatoes—The slightly higher contract prices received by 
growers in 1927 for tomatoes grown for manufacture should not 
encourage them to appreciably increase their acreage in 1928. 

In view of the present market situation and the demand for 
better quality of raw stock and manufactured product, it would 
seem advisable for growers to confine their efforts to producing 
higher yields per acre and reducing osts of production rather 
than increasing the acreage over 1927. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The chances for a. 
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Sweet Corn—The acreage devoted to growing sweet corn in 
Maryland in ‘1927 was the lowest in many years. Yields were 
also below normal, being only 1.8 tons per acre as compared with 
an average of 2.3 tons for the preceding five years. Low yields 
combined with low prices caused the returns to a number of 
growers to be discouragingly small. 

The reduced pack of sweet corn generally throughout the 
United States in 1927 has enabled canners to reduce greatly the 
surplus carried over from previous years. The somewhat 
stronger position of the market for canned corn will probably 
influence packers to begin the new year with optimism, but can- 
ners and growers alike should bear in mind that in all probabil- 
ity yields per acre in 1928 will be higher than in 1927, and if 
there is a material increase in acreage together with an average 
yield the industry may look for a return to the very unsatisfac- 
tory price conditions of recent years. 

Peas—Due to good yields and favorable prices, the value of 
the pea crop to Maryland growers on a reduced acreage in 1927 
was increased over the previous year. In spite of a lower acre- 
age the total value of the crop was greater in 1927 than in 1926. 

The relatively more favorable position of the pea canning 
industry at this time is, however, the result of the high quality 
of the 1927 crop rather than to the decrease in acreage. There- 
fore, growers and canners alike should give due consideration to 
the acreage that they can grow and handle with the equipment 
available. 

Snap Beans—Present indications are that there will be a 
material increase in bean acreage for canning in 1928. Growers 
and canners should give careful consideration to the acreage de- 
voted to this crop in 1928. The demand for bean seed is great 
and care should be exercised as to source and quality of seed for 


planting. 
FRUITS 


Apples—The apple industry is reaching more and more a 
stabilized conditions. Because of the fact that apple production 
is a long-time farm enterprise, violent fluctuations in planting 
based upon enthusiasm and anticipation rather than foresight 
create an unsound economic policy. In spite of the fact that the 
number of apple trees is declining (especially in the eastern 
United States) there is no reason to believe that our production 
will decrease. In addition, competition of other fruits and of 
vegetables and competition among fruit sections for better fruit 
is becoming a greater factor. But there is nothing in the apple 
outlook to unduly discourage growers who are favorably located 
and who produce high quality fruit at low cost. Better cultural 
practices, year after year, such as proper orchard fertilization, 
cover crops and cultivation will tend to make the apple crop more 
sure every year in spite of weather factors and better pruning 
and thinning will help to improve the color and size of the fruit. 
If plantings are made special consideration should be given to 
those varieties which have a good color. 

Peaches—In the Middle Atlantic and Mountain States the 
percentage of young peach trees is not so great as in some other 
producing regions. In those areas limited plantings sufficient to 
maintain the present volume of production seems justified. How- 
ever, Southern and Southeastern sections of the United States 
will more than likely be faced with an overprodution problem 
for the next several years, and such a condition will reflect gen- 
erally upon the demand and price for peaches later in the sea- 
son. Unless a grower can encourage home or local trade it 
would be unwise to expand planting to any considerable extent 
at this time. If commercial plantings are made more attention 
should be given to varieties that receive favor on the markets. 

Strawberries—The immediate market outlook for straw- 
berries is slightly less favorable than that of a year ago. The 
chief element of weakness in the situation is the unusually large 
acreage in some commercial sections. With average yields the 
crop this year will be one of the largest on record. If growers 
reduce acreage in response to low prices, as they have in the 
past, the outlook will be favorable. 


The market outlook in the intermediate states is decidedly 
unfavorable. This group includes Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 
California belongs in this group, but the situation there is fa- 
vorable. Plantings in this general group have been gaining 
steadily, and last year 69,000 acres were harvested. Prospects 
are for 72,000 acres in 1928. The favorable prices in some of 
these states last season may be explained in part by the reduced 
yield per acre, due to flood damage and the spring freeze in the 
Ozark region. Notwithstanding the lower yields per acre in cer- 
tain of these states, their combined production in 1927 was the 
highest on record. If yields in 1928 are average, production will 


exceed that of last year. Reduced plantings in these states seem 
advisable. 


| | 
| 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower — 
Dwarf Lima Beans as 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our | 44th year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


\" is now made exclusively by us at our 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- NY 
A.K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Canners, Preservers and Bottlers. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


' BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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WHAT THE CORN SUGAR BILL MEANS 


HILE the canners as a whole are not greatly in- 
terested in glucose in any form, they are very 
intimately interested in anything that tends to 
break down the pure food law, and therefore will find 
interesting a brief statement of the move now before 
Congress. 
Editor George S. Demuth, of “Gleanings in Bee 
Culture,” has briefed this proposed amendment to the 
Pure Food Law in this way: 
February ist, 1928. 
Brief on Senate Bill 2806 and H. R. 10022 
(The Corn Sugar Bill) 

The corn sugar manufacturers have again succeeded in hav- 
ing bills introduced in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would legalize adulteration and misbranding of 
food products and thus break down that part of the Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, which deals with misbranding. The 
effect of such a law would be the virtual abandonment of one of 
the basic principles of the Food and Drugs Act which for 21 
years has protected both honest producers and consumers. Such 
a law would bring about the wholesale adulteration of food 
products with corn sugar; the deception of consumers; great 
injury to honest producers of pure food, and possible great in- 
jury to public health, all for the sake of the enrichment of a few 
manufacturers of corn sugar. 

Farmers Not Asking for This Legislation 

When a similar bill was introduced in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in 1926, it was represented as 
being demanded by farmers. Congressman Cole, who intro- 
duced the bill in the House, said: “The bill as originally drawn 
—and I will say that it was drawn by the attorney for the Na- 
tional Corn Growers’ Association and not by myself” .. . 
(See Corn Sugar Hearing before the Committee of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, March 2 and 
8, 1926, page 22.) It later appeared that the National Corn 
Growers’ Association, to which he referred, was composed of a 
group of ten or twelve corn sugar people and was organized 
and given a name making it appear to be national in scope, for 
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the apparent purpose of deceiving Congress into believing that 
farmers were demanding this corn sugar legislation. 

It is now being represented that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange are demanding this legisla- 
This is absolutely false. Neither the American Farm 
Bureau Federation nor the National Grange are demanding this 
legislation, and neither of these great organizations are on 
record as favoring any corn sugar legislation, as any congress- 
man can easily verify by calling up headquarters of these organi- 
zations in Washington. Such flagrant misrepresentations should 
be sufficient evidence to condemn this legislation. The only 
people who ever demanded corn sugar legislation are the manu- 
facturers of corn sugar, who are the only ones who would 
benefit by such a law. (See statements by Mr. Campbell, speak- 
ing for the Department of Agriculture, Corn Sugar hearing 
before the Committee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, page 90.) 


No Discrimination Against Corn Sugar 
The proponents of this legislation in speeches before Con- 


_gress when a similar bill was being considered in 1926 and in 


their propaganda at the beginning of the 70th Congress, have 
attempted to make it appear that the present regulations in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act discriminate against 
corn sugar. There is absolutely no truth in this. The regula- 
tions in the administration of the Food and Drugs Act as they 
exist today do not in any degree whatever restrict the manu- 
facture and sale of corn sugar or its use as a sweetening or pre- 
serving agent for food products. It requires only that it be 
declared on the label in those classes of foods in which the 
absence of such a declaration would be a deception and an im- 
position on the public. All this noise about discrimination has 
been built up on the fact that, both the public and the adminis- 
trators of the Food and Drugs Act understand that the absence 
of a declaration of the sweetening agent used in any food is 
equivalent to a declaration that the sweetening agent is ordinary 
sugar (sucrose). When any other sweetening agent is used it 
must, under present ruling, be so declared on the label. To use 
corn sugar, honey or some other sweetening agent in other foods 
without declaration would, with this understanding, be mis- 
branding and deception, because it would be supposed to be cane 
or beet sugar. 


If this, as the corn sugar people would have us believe, is 
the main reason for this legislation, the problem could be easily 
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MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 
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Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, Md., U. S. A. 
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solved without legislation by a ruling in the Department of 
Agriculture requiring that whatever sweetening agent is used 
in other foods (whether corn sugar, corn syrup, cane sugar, 
beet sugar, or honey, or any other sweetening agent) be de- 
clared on the label. This solution of the difficulty was proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1926, but was rejected by the 
corn sugar people. In fact, the inclusion of this principle sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Agriculture was the basis of a com- 
promise in an attempt to modify H. R. 39 and H. R. 11193 (in- 
troduced by Mr. Cole, of Iowa) in the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to meet the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. However, that part of the bill drafted by the sub- 
committee, which was approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
was rejected by the whole committee, yet the bill was repre- 
sented on the fioor of the House as having the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In this connection Mr. Cole said: 
“In conclusion let me say that this bill was rewritten in the 
Department of Agriculture by the Food Administration in that 
Department and as such it received the endorsement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” (Congressional Record, June 15, 
1826, page 11315, first column.) The fact is, the corn sugar 
people are using the present labeling regulations as a handle 
in trying to make it appear that there is discrimination against 
corn sugar. They do not want a regulation requiring that 
whatever sweetening agent is used be declared. They do want 
all restrictions removed as to labeling to that corn sugar may be 
hidden away in other products without the public’s knowledge. 


Corn Sugar Not a New Product 


Congressmen have been told and no doubt are now being 
told by the proponents of this bill that corn sugar is an entirely 
new product developed within recent years, making the defini- 
tion of sugar adopted by the Department of Agriculture obso- 
lete. The facts are this sugar has been known for centuries. 
It was produced commercially in Europe more than a century 
ago and has been produced in the United States in a commercial 
way for more than fifty years. Corn sugar is crystallized dex- 
trose made from starch. In Germany it is made chiefly from 
potatoes, and in the United States chiefly from corn. It, to- 
gether with commercial glucose (now called corn syrup in the 
United States, the principal ingredient of which is dextrose) 
were largely used as adulterants in prepared foods previous to 
the passage of the Food and Drugs Act of 1906. These facts 
can be easily verified by consulting any reliable chemist who 
has made a study of sugar. 


Would Not Influence Price of Corn 


When a similar measure was in Congress in 1926, it was 
argued that the passage of such a law would create an outlet 
for 100,000,000 bushels of corn and thus greatly benefit the corn 
farmer. At the hearing on the corn sugar bill on March 2 and 
3, 1926, a statement from the Secretary of Agriculture was read 
in which he said: “The most reliable information I have been 
able to acquire is that the additional demand would be less than 
one-tenth of that amount.” (See Corn Sugar Hearing, 69th 
Congress, H. R. 39, page 87.) This would figure out one-third 
of one per cent on the basis of 3,000,000,000 bushels as the 
average annual corn crop. If farmers believed that the passage 
of this bill would increase the price of corn, the increased acre- 
age they would plant wotld immediately more than make up 
for the one-third of one per cent of the crop. 

Congressmen are now being told that the passing of this 
bill would result in the corn products industries consuming 
20,000,000 bushels more of corn per year, and that this approxi- 
mates the annual exportation of corn from the United States, 
which would make it unnecessary for the American farmer to 
compete in a world corn market. However, the Wall Street 
Journal, in its issue of July 8, 1927, mentions the importation 
of three shiploads of corn (about 750,000 bushels) from Argen- 
tina by the Corn Products Company for the month of August 
alone. This does not look like removing the influence of the 
world corn market for American farmers, nor that the solicitude 
of the backers of this legislation is in the first instance the wel- 
fare of the corn farmers. 

Much is being said about producing American sugar instead 
of importing sugar from the tropics, the argument being that 
corn sugar should be substituted for cane sugar and beet sugar. 
Economically there can be no great difference between import- 
ing raw sugar from the tropics or importing from Argentina the 
raw material from which corn sugar is made. 


An Unsavory Record 
It is well known that the “corn sugar” interests fought 
against the enactment of the Food and Drugs Act and since its 
enactment they have made repeated attempts, some of them 
successful, to break down its working. Back in 1898 the Corn 
Products Company, then known as the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company, was active in opposing legislation known as the 
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Mixed Flour Law. This law was intended to correct the prac- 
tice of mixing corn starch, called “flourine,” with wheat flour 
and selling the mixture as pure wheat flour. The flagrant adul- 
teration of food with one of their products, glucose, was a large 
factor in the movement which led to the passage of the Food 
and Drugs Act in 1906. Previous to that time large quantities 
of commercial glucose were used in adulterating honey, jellies, 
jams, preserves, syrups and various other products. 

When the Food and Drugs Act went into effect, immediately 
those who had opposed it took steps to interfere with its enforce- 
ment. The present legislation, therefore, appears to be a part 
of the general program of the “corn sugar” industry to nullify 
the workings of the Food and Drugs Act and hide its products 
in other foods by misbranding instead of taking a straightfor- 
ward honorable course in merchandizing the products on their 
own merits. 


Not only is the entire structure of the Food and Drug Act 
endangered when a single exception is made, but the enactment 
of a law creating such exceptions would at once work injury to 
every producer who seeks to sell his product on its own merits, 
since any exceptions would bring about a lack of confidence on 
the part of the public in the truthfulness of all labels, whether 
on items that have been excepted or other items. 


If any changes are to be made in the Food and Drugs Act 
they should be in the direction of strengthening it instead of 
weakening it. This would be beneficial to all producers who seek 
to market their product on its own merit. The pending legisla- 
tion on “corn sugar,” by making exceptions to those provisions 
of the Food and Drugs Act requiring that labels on food prod- 
ucts tell the truth, would pave the way for the complete destruc- 
tion of that great bulwark which has defended the rights and 
the health of the American consumers for twenty years, a de- 
fense which must be preserved at any cost. 


GEO. S. DEMUTH, 
Editor, Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
(Printed and distributed by The A. I. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio, publishers of Gleanings in Bee Culture, and manu- 
facturers of beekeepers’ supplies, in defense not only of the bee- 
keeping industry, but in defense of all food-producing industries 
now protected by the present national pure food law.) 


CANNERS AND FIELD MEN ATTEND SCHOOL 


IFTY-NINE canners and field men attended the 
F special school held under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Agricultural Extension 
Division of the University of Maryland in co-operation 
with the Tri-State Packers Association, College Park, 
Md., February 9th and 10th, 1928. 


Similar schools have been held in other states and 
were found to be of benefit to both canners and the 
state institutions. Such a school offers a means where- 
by canners and field men can discuss in detail the many 
production problems they are confronted with. This 
offers an opportunity for research and extension work- 
ers to acquaint canners and field men with the results 
of latest experimental data and to ascertain the out- 
standing problems requiring further research work. 

The canners and canners’ field men prior to the 
school sent in a list of questions on varieties, growing, 
harvesting, insects and diseases for tomatoes, peas, 
corn, beans and miscellaneous crops which they wished 
discussed during the school. 

Each crop was considered separately and the ex- 
perience of canners and field men supplemented by tho 
research workers and extension men of the University 
rsulted in much good coming out of the question box. 


Dr. E. C. Auchter, head Department of Horticul- 
ture, presided over and opened the school with a fifteen- 
minute talk on “What Are We Here For?” 

Chairmen for the meetings were as follows, and 
their knowledge of the various crops clearly demon- 
strated that Tri-State packers are on the job and try- 
ing to take advantage of the many opportunities offered 
for better production of canning crops. 
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Give yourselves 
the same _ opport- 
unity for increasing 
your profit as these 
companies and many 
others have done. 
Vacuum cooking of 
preserves, fruits, and 
syrups means increased 
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natural color and flavor 
plus an increase in yield 
makes your investigation 
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Write for our new Can- 
ning Catalog No. 693, just 
completed and full of facts 
that will startle you! 
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Tomato Plant Growing, Mr. Hall Wrightson, Eas- 
ton, Md. 

Field Production Tomatoes, Mr. L. M. Goodwin, 
Crop Specialist, University of Maryland. 

Right and Wrong Methods in Harvesting and De- 
livering Tomatoes, Mr. H. F. Hall, Camden, N. J. 

Tomatce Varieties, What Have We That’s Good? 
Prof. Fred W. Geise, University of Maryland. 

Experimental Results in Pea Growing, Dr. V. R. 
Boswell, University of Maryland. 

Round Table Discussion, Pea Growing, led by Mr. 
E. C. Cover, Easton, Md. 

Seed Corn Breeding and Selection, Prof. W. B. 
Kemp, University of Maryland. 

Sweet Corn Grading, Seed, Treatment, Prepara- 
tion, Fertilization, Cultivation and Suckering, Mr. Neil 
Mitchell, Perryman, Md. 

Sweet Corn Harvesting for Quality, Dr. C. O. Ap- 
pleman, University of Maryland. 

Round Table Discussion Sweet Corn, led by Mr. N. 
R. Fooks, Preston, Md. 

Bean Diseases and Sources of Seed, Dr. 
Jehle, University of Maryland. 

Round Table Discussion Snap Beans, led by Mr. A. 
D. Radebaugh, Baltimore, Md. 

Insect Control of Canning Crops, Dr. E. N. Cory, 
University of Maryland. 

Varieties of Spinach for Canning, Prof. Fred W. 
Geise, University of Maryland. 

One of the special features of the school was “A 
Get-Together Dinner” Thursday night. 

Majer Earl Withgott, President Tri-State Packers 
Association, was toastmaster. 


Other speakers of the evening were Dr. R. A. 
Pearson, President University of Maryland. 


R. A. 
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Dean C. A. McCue, Delaware Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Newark, Del. 

Prof. L. L. Schermerhorn, New Jersey Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dr. C. G. Woodbury, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. J. Patterson, Director Maryland Experiment 
Station, College Park, Md. 

Dr. T. B. Symons, Director Maryland Extension 
Service, College Park, Md. 


MEETING OF VIRGINIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Roanoke, Va., February 16th, 1928 
By F. W. Brugh, Secretary. 


HE nineteenth annual convention of the Virginia 

Canners Association met at Chamber of Com- 

merce Building, Roanoke, Va., February 16th. 
ee were present one hundred canners and supply 
people. 


The President, Mr. B. R. Ikenberry, addressed the 
meeting, telling of the work accomplished during the 
past five years while president. Address by Dr. Big- 
low, of Washington, D. C., advising the packers not to 
use water in packing tomatoes, as this is a violation of 
the Pure Food Law; also instructing the packers how 
tomatoes should be cooked and then cooled. Dr. Bige- 
low brought greetings from the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. Address by Mr. F. M. Shook, field secretary of 
the Tri-States, Easton, Md. Spoke on operation and 
quality, telling the packers that Italy was packing bet- 
ter quality than we were. Mr. J. T. Jones, chairman of 
short talk committee, called upon the following gentle- 
men for short talks: F. D. Bolton, R. A. Gilliam, S. R. 
Price and C. W. Smiley. Report of the nominating com- 


HAMACHEK ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTOR 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of the canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 


United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 
FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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mittee for directors were D. V. Wiley, F. M. Gregory, 
M. T. Sink, S. G. Reaburn and F. W. Brugh, and on mo- 
tion all were elected. Other members of the board are 
F. S. Layne, Lester Pendergast, C. A. Layman, R. A. 


Gilliam, L. D. Johnson, E. W. Reynolds, A. A. Saunders, © 


B. R. Ikenberry, J. T. Jones, C. E. Price and E. C. 
Hatcher. 

Resolutions committee submitted the following: 

Be it Resolved, That our Association, in regular 
session, request the United States Tariff Commission to 
recommend to the President of the United States the 
full increase in the tariff on imports of tomatoes and 
products made from tomatoes, to protect the American 
farmer and canner ; 

And be it further Resolved, That tomatoes packed 
in puree be given a distinctive name on the main label 
other than tomatoes. 

Resolved, That tomato prices be held firm on to- 
day’s market as spot stocks warrant it. 

Resolved further, That the watchword for the can- 
ners for 1928 be more tomatoes and fewer cans. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation for the 
long and faithful services rendered by our retiring 
President, and we express our sincere regrets that he 
has decided to retire from the office he has so well filled. 

We want to express our appreciation of the splen- 
did entertainment given by the Waddill Printing Co., 
the Bedford Can Company and the U. 8. Can Co., and 
furthermore to express our appreciation for the splen- 
did addresses delivered by Dr. Bigelow, of Washington, 
and F. M. Shook, of Easton, Md., and also for courtesies 
extended by the National Canners Association and the 
Tri-States Packers Association. 

We recommend to the Virginia canners that they 
try out the score sheet and to report to the National 
Canners Association any recommendations they may 
have. 

Respectfully submitted: F. D. Bolton, R. A. Gil- 
liam, R. G. Layman, S. R. Price, L. B. Williamson. 

The above resolutions were adopted. 

The executive committee met and elected Mr. J. T. 
Jones, Cambria, Va., president; E. C. Hatcher, Thax- 
ton, Va., first vice-president; B. R. Ikenberry, Daleville, 
Va., second vice-president, and C. G. Reaburn, Roanoke, 
third vice-president, and F. W. Brugh, Nace, Va., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


MILTON CANNING COMPANY’S PLANT BURNED 


N Saturday night, February 18th, during a big 

windstorm, the canning plant of the Milton Can- 

ning Company, at Milton, Del., caught fire and 
was completely destroyed, with the exception of the 
office building. 

Mr. E. P. Nicholson, who has just completed a term 
as President of the Tri-State Packers Association, is 
head and manager of this well-known canning firm, 
the Birdsong Brothers, of New York City, being the 
other members. Details of the loss have not been fur- 
nished us, but we understand that they are insured in 
the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau, and at least par- 
tially, if not wholly, covered. Nor have we learned 
just what their intentions are as to the future, but 
they will undoubtedly rebuild in time for this season’s 
operations. While they pack peas on a rather exten- 
sive scale, their specialty is fine lima beans. 

Mr. Nicholson is popular throughout the industry 
and we know we voice the feelings of his host of 
friends when we extend regrets upon this misfortune, 
and all wish him speedy rehabilitation. 


BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss”’ No. 322-K Body Maker 
300 Bodies a Minute 


“*Bliss’’ No. 322-K Sanitary Can Body 
Maker. A high-grade machine tool that 
runs without vibration. 

Standardized parts. Driving mechan- 
ism runs in enclosed oil bath. Produces 
perfect can bodies at the rate of 300 a 
minute. 

If you do not have details, write for in- 
formation. This is the last word in Body 
Makers. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
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Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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Washing Berries Of All Kinds 


Its a particular job. They should not be soaked and water 
logged but yet need plenty of washing. 

The MONITOR Fruit Washer as shown carries the fruit 
along on a mesh belt exposing it to two good sprays the width of the 
belt, one from above and one from below. These sprays hit every 
part of the berry, washing it clean and instantly removing the dirt 
from further contact with the fruit. 

The operation thru this machine means the thorough elmi- 
nation of surface dirt without in any way injuring the fruit itself. It 
gives the fruit a good chance to drain after it passes the sprays--in 
fact, its the ideal method of getting clean fruit. 


No matter what berries you pack, one of these machines will 
improve your product. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baito., Md. 


Canadian Plant Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. ; San Francisco Cal. ¢ 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Cannon Supply Company 
Sait Lake City, Utah 


NVASTER 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Eight Anderson-Barngrover Six Hundred 
Can Continuous Cookers, fully equipped with tem- 
perature controls and recording thermometers. Will 
sellin units of two, four, six and eight. Wire or 
write, ; 

Kentucky Canning Co., 
Paris, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Two No, 1 Size Economical Vegetable Peel- 
ers, manufactured by Belding & Franklin Machine Co., 
New York City. 

One Sprague-Sells Geneva Pumpkin Chopper, 24’’ 
knives. 

One Centrifugal Pump, suction, 4’’ disharge, tight and 
loose pulley. 

All machines guaranteed to be in first-class working 
condition. 


H. P. Cannon & Sons, Ince. Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of used canning ma- 
chinery including viners, conveyors, graders for peas 
and lima beans, blancher, washers, fillers, process 
kettles, beet toppers and peelers, steam engines, and 
electric motors. Also No. 2 shooks and solid fibre 
cases, salt, cans and No. 2 wood cases. All machinery 
in good working condition and cheap for cash. 

Address Box A-1550 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper 
| Indiana Pulper 
1 All metal KernFinisher 
3 Sprague-Lowe Coils 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker 
1 Continuous Cooker No 3 cans 
Address Box A-1548 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—We are dismantling one of our factories 
and offer for sale complete line of machinery consist- 
ing of kettles, hoists, blanchers, picking tables, scales, 
shafting, pulleys hangers and belting. Peas, corn, 
string bean, apple and beet machinery. Detail list 
furnished on request. 


Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Book your orders with us 
now, and be sure of getteng plants when wanted. 
J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato plant in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4? acres 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Weare now booking orders 
for spring deliveries. Plants ready April 1st to June. 
Let us grow your plants. Shipped safely anywhere. 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


4 Practically new, Robins make 40 x 60 Process Ket- 
tles complete with thermometers and steam gauges 
and crates $125.00 each. Equipped with Tagliabue 
controllers, $25.00 extra. 

3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, $200.00 each. 

1 Hill deep well pump with steam pumping head, 
complete with sufficient pipe for 200 ft. well, $150.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, $40.00 each 

1 Sprague M & S Cooker-Filler, 6 pockets, $350.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

The above machinery is priced for quick sale. Crating 

and loading included, F. O. B., Penna, R. R. Maryland 

shipping point. For further information apply to 
Address Box A-1545 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ayars Rough Beet Grader 
1 Ayars Finished Beet Grader 
1 Stirling Beet Peeler 
1 Stirling Slicer. 


Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—2000 five gallon cans of strictly whole 
tomato pulp. Good color and fine flavor. Guaranteed 
to comply with the National Food Law. Price very 
reasonable. 


W. L. Jones Food Co., Pemberville, Ohio 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 


Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—100 bushels Country Gentleman Corn. 


1000 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Prices and 
samples at your request. 


H. M. Crites & Co., 
Circleville, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Burpees and Giant Stringless Green Pod 


Beans, Idaho grown, high germination, 1927 crop. 
Price and sample on application. 


W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


PEA SEED FOR SALE—Have decided not to plant any 


Peas this year and will sell 1,200 Bu. Alaska Pea Seed 
that have just arrived. 


Milton Canning Company, Milton, Delaware 


; of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 
| Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Radebaugh and Marglobe 
Tri-State grown seed, produced from parent seed stock 
furnished direct by the originator of each variety. 
This seed is grown and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the University of Maryland. The advice and 
suggestions of Federal authorities in the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also followed. Every effort 
is exercised and every precaution is taken to produce 
prime seed of the best known canning varieties. The 
Marglobe being wilt resistent is recommended for all 
localities in which wilt is prevalent. 

Prices, Radebaugh $4.00 per pound, Marglobe $5.00 
per pound, cash with order or c. o. d. 
Direct inquiries to F. M. Shook, Field Secretary. 


Easton, Md. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery completely equipped. Lo- 
cated on Railroad siding in heart of the great tomato 
belt of the Eastern Shore. For particulars. 

Address R. E. Dept., Eastern Shore Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Md. 


FOR RENT OR SALE - Canning factory, practically new 
in one of the best growing sections in York County 
Pennsylvania, located on pike. Equipped for Corn and 
Tomatoes. 

Address Box A-1549 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, including machinery and 
good will. Located near Atlantic City, N. J. 
S. P. Bowers, Berwyn, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory in Southern Wisconsin 
equipped to can Peas and Beets, with machinery and 
farm. 

Address Box A-1556 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory equipment; retorts, label- 
ing machines, corn filler-cooker, apple pearers, corn 
cutters, ete. Write for details. 

James D. McGurk, Trustee, Shortsville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE--One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory for sale to close 
an estate. Factory located in fertile farming commun- 
ity, where all tomatoes wanted can be contracted at a 
reasonable price. Very little competition. Plenty of 
local labor. Ample boiler machinery and all buildings 
necessary to handle a pack of 20 to 30,000 cases, No. 2 
tomatoes or its equivalent. 

Address Post Office Box No. 44, East New Market, 
Dorchester, Co., Md. 
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FOR SALE—Cannery packing Cherries, Beans, Tom- 
atoes and Apples. Other fruits avilable. Most mod- 
ern equipment for these products. Lowest production 
cost. Excellent buildings on switch. If interested 
get the details about this location before buying a 
plant. Location New York State. Reasonable terms. 

Address Box A-1551 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 8% acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 


Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To lease with option of purchase, two or 
three line Pea plant in Wisconsin. No replies wanted 
unless your proposition can stand thorough investi- 
gation. 


Address Box A-1552 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Plant manager and expert processor. 
Have had fifteen years experience in the canning of chicken and 
meat products, both tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc. 
Have had charge of the purchasing of all raw materials, perfect- 
ing formulae and installing of complete plant equipment. 

Iam 38 years of age. Married. 


Address Box B-1537 care of Tne Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as manager or superin- 
tendent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern 
machinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 


Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experience: Four years Machine Apprent- 
ice, ten years as Journeyman, six years as Superintendent of 
prominent canning machinery manufacturer, six years selling 
canning machinery. Have had complete charge of building two 
canneries and their equipment. Familiar with modern equip- 
ment process. Either permanent or temporary position wanted. 


C. F. Colbert, 2824 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED-— Experienced Canned Food Salesman desires 
position as acting sales representative in any city for some 
large Canned Foods Packer or Distributor. 


Address Box B—1546 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED - By canner of 30 years experience on all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables bar none. Best of reference from 
past employers. Well acquainted with all ‘canning machinery 
and can install same if desired. If interested, 


Address Box B-1542 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man 39, with long standing 
reputation as factory manager. Has been associated with one of 
the largest canners for the last seven years packing a full line. 
Have had a life’s experience and know the business from A to Z, 
including field work. Know how to produce quality at a minimum 
cost and thoroughly experienced on factory equipment and install- 
ation. Open for position as manager superintendent or produc- 
tion manager. A-1l references. 


Address Box B-1543 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent wants position anywhere’ 
This man is a quality pea packer and American machine operator. 
Best of references. 

Address Box B-1538 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 14 acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 


Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Experienced man to pack gallon catsup during coming 
season. Start work in spring. 
Address Box B-1547 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE 


Two complete canning plants, located at 
Bel Air, Maryland, and Greenwood, 
Delaware. These plants are in good 
physical condition and splendidly locat- 
ed. Ample warehouse and switch facili- 
ties. Both plants are well located and 
acreage can be easily obtained. 


TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part 
time, at the option of purchaser. 


ADDRESS: Milton A Reckord, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co 


Advantages of = bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 


— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 


our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


> CO C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 cor 


0S 


Give usa chance to prove ! 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


CANS | 
canning needs. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance. with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois . 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get h 


igher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS* (California) 


White Mammoth, No. 
Peeled, No. 21% 
Large, No. 242 

Peeled, NO. 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2%4 

Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sq... 

Small, No. 1 sq 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 s4q.......... 


BAKED BEANS+ 
Plain, No. 1 
No. 2 


No. 3 
In Sauce, 18 oz 
4 


No. 3 
No. 10 


BEANS# 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2...... 


1.35 1.40 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10............ 6.50 6.50 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2........ 1.3 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10... 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 1.30 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.. 
Standard Green, No. 1.75 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.25 1.40 
Standard White and Green, No.10 
Soaked, No. 2 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 2........+ -90 1.00 
Standard No. 10 25 Out 
BEETS¢ 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 
12—15, No. 2 1.15 
10—12, No. 3 1.50 
Cut, No. 2 -90 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS: 
Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 1.10 
Sliced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 
Standard Diced, WO. 1.00 1.05 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 
CORN: 
Standard Evergreen, No. 1.15 
Standard Shoepeg, No. 20 1.25 
F. 0. B. Co 1.17% 1.15 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2........ 1.25 1.30 
F. 0. B. Co 1.25 1.25 
Fancy, Shoepeg, NO. 1.40 1.25 
F. O. B. Co. 
Standard Crushed, No. 
F .O. B. Co 
Extra Standard Crushed, No .2........ 
F. O. B. Co “246. 1.165 
HOMINY# 
Standard: We: 1.00 1.15 
Split No. 10 3.25 3.60 
MIXED VEGETABLES; 
Standard, No. 2 92% 1.1 
No. 10 4.40 5.00 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.15 
No. 10 4.65 5.1 
OKRA AND TOMATOES: 
Standard, No, 2 1.25 1.80 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.60 
F. O. B. Co 1.45 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.20 
F. 0. B. Co 1.25 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 1.10 
F. 0. B. Co 1.15 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 1.10 
F. O. B. Co. 1.10 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 5.75 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.. .90 
E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1. ....... 
PUMPKIN#¢ 
Standard, No. 3 1.00 1.10 


¢Thomas J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

SAUER KRAUT: 

Standard, No. 2 .80 -90 
No. 2% 1.00 1.10 
No. 3 1.05 1.20 
No. 10 3.25 3.75 

SPINACH: 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 
No. 2% 1.40 1.45 
No. 2 1.45 1.55 

SUCCOTASH? 

Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.35 1.40 
No. 10 7.75 5.00 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas 1.00 1.30 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ OR 

SWEET POTATOES: 

Standard, No. 2 -85 -95 
No. 2% 1.10 1.20 
No. 3 1.20 1.30 
No. 10 3.75 4.25 

TOMATOES? 

No. 2% 


Extra Stan 
F. O. B. 


0. B.. Ca 
Standard, No. 1 
0; 


Co 


No. 10 4.00 4.35 
F. 0. B. Co 3.60 4.25 


TOMATO PUREE; 


.Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ -50 -60 


No. 10, Whole Stock 3.25 3.65 
Standard No. 1, Trimming................. ATYQ 
No. 10, Trimmings 3.00 3.40 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* (F. O. B. Factory) 


New York, No. 10 4.25 4.75 

Pennsylvania, NO. 10 4.50 4.75 

4.50 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.30 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 3 
No. 10 6.25 6.75 
No. 2 Preserved 1.65 1.75 
No. 2, in Syrup. 1.60 1.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

No. 10 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.40 1.50 
White Syrup, No. 2.......... 1.65 1.75 


Extra Preserved, NO. 1.65 1.95 


Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 

California Standard 2.50 
Fancy, No. 2% wats 3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.50 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 2.00 1.90 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.10 1.20 

Standard White, No. 1.40 1.50 


No. 3 
Extra Standard White, No. 3............ 1.75 1.90 
Seconds, White, No. 3 
Standard Yellow, No. 2 

Yellow, No. 3 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3........... 


*Howard E. Jones & Co. 
7In. column headed “N. Y.”’ indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 1.45 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.. 
Pies, No. 1.20 
Unpelled, No. 10. iene 
Peeled, No. 10 4.90 
PEARS* 
Standards, No. 2, in water........... 1.05 
No. 3 1.45 
Seconds, No. in Water 1.00 
No. 3, in Syrup 1.70 
Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.20 
No. 3 1.80 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 2.15 
hoice 2.35 
Fancy 2.75 
Standard, No. 10 8.75 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 
Grated, Extra, No. 2 ae ee 
Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2 


Grated, Extra Standard, No. 2 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2% i 3 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2%....... 230 2.25 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2 


2.15 
2.00 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. aaa 3 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10....... .- 17.25 10.00 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 0 
Porto Rico, No. 10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Black, Water, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Black, Syrup, No. 2 
» Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 10 
STRAWBERRIES: 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Extra, Preserved, No. 
Standard, Water, No. 10. 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Fancy, No. 2% 
o. 10s 


Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 


10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
12 oz. Out 1.65 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 o2z........ 1.50 1.60 

LOBSTER* 

4.40 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz. 1.40 1.45 

oz. 1.50 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.70 
10 oz. 3.00 2.95 

SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1 
Flat, No. % 

Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
Flat, No. 1 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1 
Flat, No. % 


Chums, Tall 

Medium Red, Tall 

SHRIMP* 

Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.80 


SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 


¥% Tomato, Carton 

TUNA FISH (California), per case 

White, %%s 14.00 15.00 


ae 
Balto. N.Y. 
$8.50 
3.40 73.50 
2.80 73.00 
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BALTIMORE, MARCH 5, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Futures Holding Most Attention—March the Time 
When Canners Make or Unmake Themselves. 
Carefulness Shown Necessary—Prices 
at Which Some Futures Are 
Selling. 

UTURES—tTaking the industry as a whole, there 

k is more interest in the question of futures than in 
spots, and generally speaking canners are puzzled 

by the attitude of the buyers. As arule the future 
prices have been named upon a very favorable basis to 


the buyers, and yet the orders are small or not forth- 
coming as canners have a right to expect. 


If the canners continue to pursue the careful pol- 
icy as to contracting acreage for the season of 1928, and 
continue the care in packing which we have heard many 
declare as their principle for this season, we should 
have a moderate output of canned foods, but of fine 
quality, as the work for 1928. He is very backward 
canner who does not clearly see that this is a year when 
no chances may be taken, either as to a surplus output 
or as to the unquestioned quality of the packs. And it 
has impressed us that more canners have this determi- 
nation in their minds than ever before. It is the only 
safe thing to do, for all indications of general business 
throughout the country seem to point to a slowing 
down, extensive unemployment and a consequent lag- 
ging demand and unwilling buying this fall and winter. 
All political boosters will decry such a statement and 
will attempt to paint the future as rosy with uninter- 
rupted prosperity, but one does not need to resort to 
prophecy in this matter. Already many of the signs 
are fully developed. The unemployment problem is 
even now seriously bothering political economists, and 
while food is an essential, and will therefore receive a 
maximum of attention under all conditions, this feature 
alone cannot but be reflected in the total consumption 
of canned foods. Canners must be acquainted with this 
prospect now, before they contract their acreages, so 
that they may guard against it. President Phelps, of 
the American Can Company, warned you against quan- 
tity production this season, and stressed the need of 
quality. In saying what we have here we have but 


given you one reason for this sound advice. It will take 
quality to tempt buying this fall and winter. Gauge 
your acreage and your operations accordingly. 

The Missouri-Arkansas tomato growers are sensi- 
bly going slowly and carefully about contracting acre- 
age; the Virginia tomato canners have resolved to pack 
more tomatoes and fewer cans in 1928; the Tri-State 
canners are scanning the buying of futures carefully 
and basing their intended acreage upon the result. 
From down in Tennessee B. F. Craddock, manager of 
the Dyersburg & Ripley Canning Companies, says they 
have completed signing contract acreage with growers 
for tomatoes for 1928, and that 700 acres have been 
signed, as against 900 acres in 1927, but adds that some 
of the 1927 acreage was lost in the Mississippi floods. 

The improving condition of the canned pea market 
will probably cause these canners to be tempted to put 
in a full acreage or a little more, but they ought not to 
do so. They cut the acreage last year to 162,000 acres, 
against an average of about 225,000 acres for the pre- 
vious three seasons, resulting in a reduced pack, which, 
together with their serious efforts to improve quality, 
has brought about the improvement now noted. If they 
return to their old habits they may expect a return of 
the unsatisfactory marketing conditions from which 
they suffered so long. How can it be otherwise? 

The canned corn market has profited more from 
the unsatisfactory weather of the season of 1927, re- 
sulting in the reduction of yield (1.9) as against pre- 
vious yields of 2.6 per acre, than from the actual 
amount by which the corn acreage was reduced. They 
cannot expect Dame Nature to again step in and save 
them from their own folly if they go back to previous 
acreages in sweet corn. It will take common-sense 
handling to keep the corn market in satisfactory con- 
dition, and the time to show this is when acreage 1s 
contracted. 

As a matter of fact, the bean acreage was in- 
creased last season over the previous year, and stands 
as next to the highest acreage yet recorded, so that it 
was again good old Dame Nature that took care of the 
situation. In the natural order of things this cannot 
possibly happen again in 1928, and yet they are actu- 
ally increasing the string bean acreage for 1928 be- 
cause of the run-away market on string beans. The 


long-headed canners will be the ones who pass up pack- 
ing string beans this season and leave them to the 
gamblers. 
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The fruit canners have no means of restricting 
their acreages, and generally they face increasing pro- 
duction of all kinds of fruit in most every section. Their 
problem is to so regulate the receipts of fruits as to 
pack only high quality, in strict conformity with the 
amounts of futures on their books. California faces a 
serious situation, with the new bearing orchards com- 
ing in on top of the already overburdened market; but 
that State has set itself to handle the situation wisely, 
and not to be swamped or to be ppersuaded to play the 
fool and hold he bag for the growers. 

It is in these Ides of March that the canners make 
or break themselves; that they so act as to insure a 
profit for their work, or make certain the fatal red ink 
on the left-hand side of the ledgers. 

Take no chances this season; play it safe both as 
to quantity of production and as to quality. The need 
of this was never more plainly apparent. 


HE MARKET—We have seen future sales of 
standard cream style corn in this territory, and in 
very large blocks, at $1. There are brokers’ quo- 
tations, futures, on this same kind of corn at 90c, with 
extra standards at 95c. These same brokers quote 
standard Shoepeg at $1, extra standard at $1.10 and 
fancy at $1.20. Whole grain Evergreen is quoted at 
95c, with extra standard at $1. We are given to under- 
stand that 95c is the general price on future standard 
corn most everywhere. 

We have seen sales of large blocks of standard No. 
4 peas at $1, and other good-sized blocks at $1.05, for 
futures, and there is fair movement in future peas. Ex- 
President E. P. Nicholson, of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation, lost his factory, the Milton Canning Co., Mil- 
ton, Del., on February 18th by fire, and he is offering 
for sale the 1,200 bushels of Alaska peas he had in- 
tended to plant. Again the brokers quote standard 4s 
at 90c, 38s at 9714¢, and 2s at $1.10. 

We have been told of sales of standard 2s toma- 
toes, futures, at 85c, and 214s at $1.15, and others at 
$1.25, in carload lots as futures. Tomatoes have not 
been active as future sellers, the buyers evidently 
thinking, or hoping, that they can get better prices 
later on. The drive on tomato prices broke through the 
line at some few points, and the market went off, as 
usual and as intended. But most canners are not weak- 
ening, and they are undoubtedly right in this. 

There have been some sales of future string beans 
at 90c-95c for standard cut, with extra standard up to 
$1. No. 10s are quoted variously from $4.25 to $4.75. 

Prices on future spinach are being heard and Cali- 
fornia reports good business at its opening prices. Here 
we hear of prices as follows: 2s, $1; 214s, $1.30; 3s, 
$1.40, and 10s, $4.25. The weather has been cold and 
ra spring crop has made no progress whatever up to 

ate. 

In spot fruits and fish we understand trading has 
been quiet but firm, and the stores are evidently stock- 
ing up on all lines of canned foods for the Quality Can- 
ned Foods drive. Distributors report good business. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos, L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


tl Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Fairly Steady—Stocking Up for Quality 
Drive—A Dent in No. 2 Tomato Prices—Peas 
Easier—Corn Moving Well—String 
Beans Higher — Salesman 
Selling. 

New York, March 1, 1928. 


TEADY—Aside from a slight easing off in the po- 
S sition of standard 2s tomatoes, the market has 
been in fairly steady position. Spot stocks have 
been moving out in fairly liberal volume, distributors 
stocking up for the Quality Canned Foods Campaign, 
which gets under way this week. The outlook for busi- 
ness during the progress of the campaign is good. One 
factor has been making for good consumption of can- 
ned foods during the past week, and that is the ex- 
tremely cold weather prevailing, New York ex- 
periencing its first spell of sustained cold for the win- 
ter. More interest in futures was developing in local 
jobbing circles during the week, as more and more of 
the packers came into the market with price lists cover- 
ing sales for the new season. 

Southern Tomatoes—Some canners have again 
“felt the urge” to cut down their holdings of 2s, and the 
result has been a slight reduction in prices, with con- 
siderable business reported put through at 7714¢c per 
dozen at the cannery, with other packers still quoting 
the market all the way from 80 to 85c per dozen. Other 
grades have been holding up fairly well, with the mar- 
ket quotable at 55c for 1s, $1.25 to $1.30 for 3s and 
$3.75 to $4 for 10s. A number of Southern packers are 
now quoting new packs, the market being 50c for 1s, 
77\4c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, all f. o. b. 
canneries. Buying interest in futures has not yet de- 
veloped to any appreciable extent. 

Western Tomatoes—Western 2s have slackened off 
somewhat, with offerings reported at 85c, 5c under the 
previously prevailing market. The market for 3s is 
held at $1.30 per dozen, with 10s still firm at $4. While 
a number of Western packers have announced opening 
prices on future tomatoes, this action is not general as 
yet, and trading has not yet gotten under way to any 
extent. 

Peas—Standards are available in some quantities 
down to $1.10 per dozen at canneries, being 5c per 
dozen under the views of most sellers, although the 
market has never definitely moved up to the $1.15 level. 
Futures are supplanting spots in market interest. A 
number of the leading Western packers have announced 
1928 prices, and some of the Southern packers are com- 
ing out with their lists. Future Southern peas are of- 
fered from 95c to $1 for standard 4s, with 3 sieve held 
at $1.05 to $1.10, 2 sieve at $1.40 and 1 sieve at $1.75. 

Corn—Spot standard corn has been moving in 
larger volume. Southern packers quote $1.05 per dozen 
for prompt shipment, with western canners quoting the 
same figure. Future corn is offered at 8714c per dozen 
for Western standards, and the same price on Southern 
pack, although buyers do not, expect any difficulty in 
buying at 85c on both packs. Future corn prices have 
been named by a number of packers, and some buying 


- interest has already developed. Maine and Western 


canners have already named opening prices on fancy 
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quality, and private label distributors have already 
placed some contracts, it is understood. Spot socks of 
fancy corn are small, with prices materially over last 
year’s opening basis. 

Stringless Beans Again Up—Standard stringless 
beans cannot be bought under $1.35 cannery, according 
to current reports from Southern packing centers, and 
there is very little available even at that figure. Asa 
result of the strong market for spots, some buying in- 
terest has developed on futures. 

Southern packers booking at 90 to 95c per dozen. 
Spot 10s have moved up to $6.50 per dozen at canneries, 
with futures quotable at $4.25 and up. 

Salmon Selling—There has been an improved de- 
mand for pink salmon on spot, and the market tone is 
strengthening. Spot stocks are at a minimum of $1.80 
per dozen, under replacement cost, and holders are not 
inclined to sell in a large way at this figure. Reds are 
not in large supply, but the market tone is still some- 
what easy. Chums are strongly held, with stocks light. 

Sardines—Business in sardines has shown some 
improvement with the advent of Lenten buying, and 
the market is in strong position on spot stocks. Tuna 
sales are also somewhat larger, with prices strongly 
held. Lobster and crabmeat sales have picked up. 
Shrimp stocks remain short, with demand fair. Oysters 
are also in light supply, both on spot and at, the fac- 
tories, with the market undertone strong. 


New Spinach Selling—Business on new pack spin- 
ach has been fairly active thus far, California canners 
having written a good amount of spring pack contracts. 
Prices have been made by most of the larger packers on 
the Coast. Carry-over stocks of spinach are not large, 
and the market is in good shape. 

California Fruits—There has been a moderate 
amount of trading in canned fruits for shipment from 
California during the past week, but the market has 
shown little change as to prices. Peaches are still a 
little easy on the Coast, and the same is true of apri- 
cots, but the market for other fruits was in good posi- 
tion. While some packed-to-order business has been 
done already, this is principally confined to private label 
requirements of jobbers who normlaly book at this 
time of the year from regular sources of supply, on a 
tentative price basis dependent upon the opening basis 
of the California Packing- Corporation and other lead- 
ing Coast operators. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Livening Up—Frost and Rains Hurt Southern 
Fresh Vegetables—“Packed to Order” Sales 
Small—Corn and Peas Firm with 
Normal Demand — Tomatoes 
Slack—News Items. 

Chicago, March 1, 1928. 


OOD SHIPPING WEATHER—-The temperature 
~ of the past week has been mild and sunshiny, and 

all shipping of canned foods has gone promptly 
forward. The order floors of the wholesale grocery 
houses have therefore been kept clean of all accumula- 
tion of canned foods. 


This has had the effect of livening up wholesale 
buying somewhat in all kinds of canned foods. 
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The wholesale grocers state that the distribution 
of canned foods during January and February was re- 
tarded some from the usual inventory delays at the 
first of the year, and afterward by the severe cold 


weather during February, which held up shipping or 


safe handling, and they state that such conditions are 
usual and not exceptional, but that March, April and 
May are the three big months for spring distribution in 
canned foods, and unless very cold non-shipping weath- 
er prevails they anticipate a heavy business. 

The Fresh Market—The market estimators and 
prospectors who are interested in analyzing the busi- 
ness prospects say that the crops of string beans, to- 
matoes, peas and some other articles from the South, 
Mexico and the Southern United States has been heav- 
ily shortened as to yield by the severe frosts and heavy 
rains, and that the supply of early raw vegetables has 
been reduced in most sources of supply from where the 
shipments come from about 50 per cent, and that prices 
are likely to be high and supplies scarce. 

Future Sales—Brokers state that the sales of can- 
ned foods for delivery from the 1928 output have been 
insignificant and the smallest for many years. They 
sate that about all the orders for “Packed to Order” 
canned foods for 1928 which canners received have 
been from “old subscribers” in the form of the renewal 
of their annual quotas for private labels. This situation 
seems to apply to all kinds of canned foods, fruit, vege- 
tables and fish. 


Canned Corn—tThis article is holding firm on a 
price basis of $1.05 f. o. b. canneries in the Central 
West for standard grade, and about $1.25 to $1.30 for 
fancy Country Gentleman and fancy Evergreen. The 
demand is normal for canned corn but not urgent. 

Canned Peas—Canned peas are priced by canners 
at $1.05 f. o. b. canneries for standard grades, but there 
are very few of that grade to be had. The better grades 
are selling more freely than for some time past, and 
prices are nominal. 


Canned Tomatoes—The market is quiet and prices 
are a little soft, being influenced by the weakness of 
prices reported from Maryland and Virgima. Indiana 
canners are disposed to stand pat and demand their 
former prices, but purchases are going to Missouri and 
Arkansas stocks held in Chicago warehouses, and to 
some carload buying from Virginia, where standard 2s 
can be had, so I understand, as low as 75c per dozen, 
f. o. b. canneries. 


News Items—The advertising of Quality Canned 
Foods has begun to appear in the daily papers of Chi- 
cago and the big advertising event has started. I un- 
derstand that a good distribution of the advertising 
posters has been made and that good co-operation from 
the retail grocers has been promised. 

The Western Canners Association will hold its 
spring convention in Chicago, at the Hotel Sherman, 
but the date has not yet been fixed by the Board of Di- 
rectors. It will probably be announced next week. 
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' THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent * The Canning Trade.” 


Business Disappointing—Fewer Cars Sold—Always 
Looking Lower Prices—Tomato Prices Hold- 
ing—Very Few Offer Futures—Taking 
Time About Acreage—lIncreas- 
ing Acreage of String 
Beans. 

Springfield, Mo., March 1, 1928. 


EATHER—Somewhat colder weather prevailed 

throughout the Ozarks last week. There was 

some snowfall in some parts of the district. This, 
however, may prove beneficial to the soil. Considering 
the weather conditions for the month of February as a 
whole, the temperature has averaged above normal as 
compared with that of former years. 

Business Conditions—General business conditions 
throughout the month of February have been some- 
what disappointing. We hear some complaints of slow 
collections, and average orders to jobbers somewhat 
smaller than usual. Retail stores no longer place large 
orders, but make frequent purchases to meet the re- 
quirements only for a few days ahead. Most all the 
merchandise bought by dealers at points within one 
hundred miles of a jobbing center are usually delivered 
by motor truck. This applies, also, to a good many 
towns located on railroad lines. 

Spot Sales—There has been some falling off in the 
sales of spot tomatoes. The total number of cars sold 
in the district last week was less than the sales during 
the previous week. There is evidence that most carload 
buyers of canned tomatoes have cultivated the “bid 
habit,” and there is now, as a general rule, about as 
much time spent in “‘dickering” on a single carload pur- 
chase of canned tomatoes as there used to be in former 
years on a block of ten to twenty thousand cases. It 
don’t seem to make any difference to the buyers as to 
how low the price goes on canned tomatoes, said buyers 
always want to buy them for less than the canner 3s 
willing to sell, even though the price the canner names 
will show said canner considerable loss. During the 
past week there have been a few cars of spot 2s stand- 
ards sold at 75c, a few other sales of this size at 7715 
and 80c. Sales of No. 214 standards $1.10. A few small 
lots of No. 1 standard, 10 oz., sold for shipment in 
mixed cars at 50c to 5214c. We are informed that there 
were a few cars of No. 3 standards sold for less than 
$1.25, definite sale price not stated. We hear of no 
movement of spot No. 10 standards. These are held firm 
at $4.00 factory points. Spot 1s standards are getting 
very scarce, and are now held at 5214 to 55c. Canners’ 
principal holdings are in No. 2 standards. Canners’ 
prices range 7714, 80c, 82!4¢ and as high as 85c. No. 
2 standards are held at $1.10 to $1.1214, and mighty 
few obtainable. The few canners who are holding any 
3s standards are still asking $1.25, and don’t seem dis- 
posed to shade this price. 


Future Tomatoes—Tomato canners in Missouri, 
with only a few exceptions, have not named any prices 
on future tomatoes. There are a few small blocks of 
future 2s standards being offered at 7714c f. o. b. ship- 
ping points; there are other canners who would not con- 
firm for less than 80c. No. 214 standards could be con- 
firmed at $1.10. Some few tomato canners in Arkansas 
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seem willing to book limited orders for future toma- 
toes: 1s, 2s, 214s, standards, 4714¢c, 75¢e and $1.05 fac- 
tory points. The majority of tomato canners in Arkan- 
sas are holding thei prices firm, however, at 50c, 80c 
and $1.10. We hear of one canner quoting future 10s, 
standards, $3.75. The volume of sales in future toma- 
toes the past week were very limited. The average to- 
mato canner is unable to understand why it is that job- 
bing grocers who used to buy big blocks of future toma- 
toes on the basis of 2s standards, 85c to 90c; 214s 
standards, $1.15 to $1.20; 3s standards, $1.25 to $1.35 
factory points, are now apparently only interested in 
buying one or two cars at a time, when the prices are 
very much lower, and the canner who packs the toma- 
toes probably stands a good chance to lose money, in- 
stead of making a profit. 


Tomato Acreage—The average tomato canner 
seems to be taking his own time in contracting tomato 
acreage. We do not believe half the acreage that will 
be contracted has yet been signed up. The average 
canner states that he does not expect to experience any 
difficulty whatever in getting all the tomato acreage he 
wil Ineed for his coming season’s pack, and he is trying 
to secure contracts from good, dependable growers who 
have lands suitable for raising a good quality of toma- 
toes. 


Bean Acreage—The present price of seed beans 
being very high is somewhat of a drawback to a very 
large increase of green bean acreage throughout the 
Ozark packing district. We are convinced, however, 
the acreage will be quite a little bit larger than that of 
last year. It is our observation that only the good, care- 
ful, painstaking canner should attempt to pack green 
beans, and he must have proper factory equipment to 
pack these beans of a quality satisfactory to the trade 
and with safety to himself. We hear of many compli- 
ments paid to numerous packs of cut stringless beans 
that were packed in the Ozarks last year. This will 
mean repeat orders from the same buyers for the same 
packs of beans, with perfect confidence of satisfaction 
for all concerned. 


Future Green Beans—There has been no large vol- 
ume of future orders booked for green beans by the 
canners of the Ozarks. Most canners have named their 
prices on futures on the sizes that they will pack, and 
they seem to be holding absolutely firm at these prices. 
Reviewing a list of offerings convinces us that these 
prices are as low as the canners can afford to sell, con- 
sidering the probable cost of packing, and the hazards 
the canner must assume in selling in advance of the 
season’s pack. In making this statement we have also 
taken into consideration the prices on future beans that 
have thus far been named by canners in other packing 
districts. Jobbing grocers in particular who are located 
west of the Mississippi River, and who expect to draw 
their supply of stringless green beans from Missouri 
or Arkansas, should lose no time in getting their order 
confirmed by some good, experienced and dependable 
packer at prices at which futures can be bought at the 
present time. 


No. 303 Cans—We are told that several packers in 
the Ozarks will use the No. 303 cans the coming packing 
season, and for both tomatoes and cut stringless green 
beans. We understand that these No. 303 cans when 
packed with tomatoes will show “Contents 1 Ib. 1 02z.,” 
and the same weight of contents when packed with cut 
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stringless green beans. We believe these No. 303 cans 
will be packed 4 dozen per case. 


Canners’ Meeting—We learn that the tomato can- 
ners of Northwest Arkansas held a meeting in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., on the 23d inst., which was attended by most 
of the tomato canners in that section. We are not ad- 
vised definitely as to the object of this meeting, but 
presume same was held for the purpose of talking over 
the present demoralized condition in the matter of 
prices on spot tomatoes, and also the extreme low prices 
some Arkansas canners have named on future toma- 
toes, and if possible to try and stabilize prices to at 
least the basis of cost of packing, plus a reasonable 
margin of profit. What we have just stated is more of 
a surmise on our part than from any definite informa- 
tion that has yet been furnished us. We are told that 
most of the banks in Northwest Arkansas that do busi- 
ness with the canners of that district had representa- 
tives at this canners’ meeting, for it seems the banks 
are interested in rendering what assistance that is pos- 
sible for them to help the canners get the tomato pack- 
ing business on a more stable basis, at least to a basis 
where the canner can realize some margin of profit 
when marketing his finished goods. Tomato canners, 
and also the banks, realize that canners will be unable 
to continue to pack tomatoes, or to continue in the to- 
mato canning business, unless the finished goods can be 
sold at some margin of profit. 

St. Louis Meeting—As mentioned in our letter of 
last week, a meeting of tomato canners was held in St. 
Louis this week for the purpose of organizing a Nation- 
al Tomato Canners’ Association, which will include 
memberships from all packing districts. We will en- 
deavor in our next week’s letter to give you further in- 
formation regarding this St. Louis meeting. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Forceable—Moving Rapidly into Consumption. 
Crop Conditions Not Promising—More Fruit 
Coming into Bearing—Governor Ap- 
pealed to—Heavy Business 
in Spinach. 

San Francisco, March 1, 1928. 


ARKET—General market conditions continue 
auite favorable, with a steady movement at 

prices which are well maintained, except on one 
or two items. Last year’s pack and its large carry-over 
is going into consumption at a rate which suggests that 
there will be almost nothing left in first hands by the 
time the new packing season commences. Annual re- 
ports of canning concerns are commencing to make 
their appearance, and these disclose a very healthy con- 
dition, as a rule. While some report smaller profits 
than for the previous year, inventories are much lighter 
and company finances are in better shape. Collections 
have been much better than in 1926, and many of the 
larger concerns have smaller outstanding accounts than 
for many years. 


The New Season—Now that the old packs have 
about been removed, canners are commencing to give 
attention to plants for the new season. Crop conditions 
in California are not entirely promising, owing to the 
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long dry spell, but no marked damage has been done as 
yet, and the only crops that are really suffering are 
early field crops. The rainfall to date is far below the 
normal, and storms have come at periods far apart. 
February was ushered in by a heavy rain, but there has 
ben no precipitation since the first week. Should nor- 
mal conditions prevail from now on, good crops should 
be harvested and there should be an especially large 
crop of fruit, since new acreage is coming into bearing 
in almost every variety. The fruit crop is causing can- 
ners the most concern, and every effort will be made to 
avoid the experience of last year, when thousands of 
tons of choice peaches rotted in the orchards and few 
growers made expenses by harvesting that portion of 
the crop that was used. 


The seriousness of the fruit growing situation may 
be judged by the fact that an appeal has been made to 
Governor C. C. Young by a committee of fruit growers 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, headed by 
Senator J. M. Inman, of Sacramento, for a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature to enact legislation to relieve 
fruit marketing problems. Governor Young has ex- 
pressed the belief that no new laws are needed to enable 
growers to carry out their plans, but growers insist 
that this is not the case, and that any action taken by 
the regular session next year would come too late to aid 
in the marketing of either the 1928 or 1929 crops. The 
plans of the growers provide that the State Govern- 
ment set up a bureau of standards and publicity to es- 
tablish grade standards for all agricultural products of 
California upon the request of growers, processors or 
distributors, as the need may arise. That the state es- 
tablish an official trade-mark to be copyrighted in ail 
countries of the world, and that the right to use this be 
sold to those who would contract to observe the state 
grade standard. That the State Bureau of Standards 
and Publicity advertise by various means throughout 
the world the state trade-mark and the state grade 
standards, for which purpose the Legislature should 
put at the disposal of the bureau a sufficiently large re- 
volving fund. Fruit growers are unanimous in their 
opinion that an agricultural crisis is rapidly approach- 
ing in California. 


Pears—A series of district gatherings has been 
launched by the California Pear Growers Association 
and meetings will be held in all parts of the state where 
pears are grown in commercial quantities. At the first 
of the series President F. T. Swett directed attention 
to the fact that pear growers were more fortunate than 
most growers of fruit last year in that they secured a 
profit. He stated that present prospects indicated a 
crop of about 230,000 tons this year, against 176,000 
for 1927, but that marketing conditions were promising 
as there would be hold-over stocks. He blamed over- 
production in peaches, prunes, raisins and other fruits 
largely to real estate promoters who painted glowing 
pictures of huge profits at a time when prices were 
high, disposing of land at high prices. Pear growers, 
said Mr. Swett, have not felt the effects of overproduc- 
tion to the same extent that growers of other fruits 
have, since pears take a long period to come into full 
bearing, but there will be a steady increase in produc- 
tion for years to come. 


Spinach—A very heavy business has been done on 
California canned spinach since opening prices were 
announced a short time ago by the larger interests, and 
some concerns have sold almost all they care to at this 
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time. One of the largest factors in the business has 
sold 75 per cent of its expected pack and others have 
done almost as well. An advance in price has been 
made by some interests, and it is anticipated that this 
will become general. Some of the smaller concerns put 
out prices on a basis now recognized as being too low, 
and have made rather sharp increases since the naming 
of prices by the California Packing Corporation and 
others. 

Pineapple—Sales of Hawaiian pineapple have been 
very heavy of late and some of the concerns which cut 
prices on certain grades last fall to stimulate business 
are attempting to retrieve by advancing prices on other 
grades. The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., en- 
tered the new year with a heavier stock than usual, and 
is now securing an excellent volume of business, having 
stocks of wanted grades, particularly in No. 2s. 

Coast Notes—J. K. Armsby, chairman of the board 
of the California Packing Corporation, sailed from San 
Francisco recently on the magnificent new liner Cali- 
fornia for his home in New York. ‘The voyage is the 
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first east-bound one of the new vessel, the largest 
ever built in the United States. 

Otto Burkhart, of the Alaska Consolidated Can- 
a was a recent visitor at San Francscio from Seattle, 

ash. 

The schooners Ocean Vance and Louise, of San 
Francisco, have been leased to the California Packing 
Corporation and will be used in the tuna fishing indus- 
try in the southern part of the state, where this San 
Francisco concern recently purchased a plant. 

The Seven Growers has been organized as a co-op- 
erative organization of fruit growers in the canning 
peach section of California, and the opereation of a can- 
nery is planned. Those interested in the new concern 
are James P. Purinton, K. H. Berg, E. R. Brown and 
Frank Souza, of Yuba City; B. H. Body, Oakland; R. J. 
Van Tiger, Live Oak, and C. F. Rednall, Marysville. 

W. J. Boradori, San Francisco canned foods broker, 
has been made chairman of the Canned Food Week 


committee in this territory, a post he filled with such 
credit last year. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Distributors Organize For Record Breaking Canned Foods Campaign—McLaurin Sees 
Elimination For Wholesale Grocers Who Refuse to Modernize Their Business Practices— 
Trade Looks For Market Stabilization as Result of Inventorying of Canned Foods 
Stocks—Outlook For Passage of Capper-Kelley Bill Improves. 


ETTING READY—Interest among distributors is begin- 
t. ning to center on the quality canned foods campaign as 

the drive gets under way, and canned foods departments 
are taking on the appearance of the proverbial bees’ hives as 
the movement of canned foods picks up. ‘The campaign this 
year has been better organized than any of the previous drives, 
insofar as the jobbers are concerned, and jobbers are anticipat- 
ing substantial improvement in their volume. 

The drive continues all through the turrent month, and it 
is expected that repeat business will be a big factor during this 
year’s campaign. Jobbers have had their salesmen working for 
the past fortnight or more keeping the retail trade interested 
in the campaign, getting up posters and displays, and lining 
up their canned foods stocks to take full advantage of the cam- 
paign. 

This year’s campaign is an interesting experiment, in that 
it takes in six weeks, instead of the one week of former years. 
This gives the trade an opportunity to get thoroughly organ- 
ized on the movement, and enables them to put to the problems 
~~ “follow through” which is as essential in business as in 
golf. 


Wholesale grocers are impressing upon their salesmen the 
necessity of keeping in close touch with their retail customers 
to keep their displays and posters up to snuff, and to secure 
adequate supplies of canned foods to take care of all of the 
demands made upon them. ~ 


The campaign this year is seeing more advertising of 
canned foods than drives in previous years. Wholesale and re- 
tail grocers are doing more publicity work than they have ever 
done before, and the chains, always liberal advertisers of canned 
foods, have arranged their schedules so that the canned foods 
stocked in their stores will receive unusual publicity during 
the progress of the Quality Canned Foods Campaign. 

All in all, the outlook for a successful campaign, as the 
movement gets under way, is most favorable, and it is expected 
that the carry-over of various canned foods from 1927 will be 
moved out with greater speed as a result of the drive. 

_ , “Keeping Up With the Procession”—Wholesale grocers are 
living in a new day and age and must adjust themselves to keep 
up with the procession if they hope to survive, in the opinion of 
J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. “The man who tries to do business today along 
old lines and by old methods,” declares Mr. McLaurin, “is sim- 
ply temporizing with the failure which awaits him around the 
corner. The tide is coming in, bearing opportunities and suc- 


cess alone for the man who is awake and marching on. Because 
of some particular and unusual condition in a certain restricted 
territory some wholesale grocer may plod along in the old path 
in which traveled twenty, thirty and forty years ago his prede- 
cessors and he may in a measurable way ‘hold his own’ and stay 
in business, but such instances are isolated and exceedingly few. 
It makes no difference what may be your views or mine con- 
cerning this new day in which we are living, the fact remains 
that the ‘new day’ is here, the procession is marching surely 
and swiftly, and the wholesale grocer is going to fall in line, step 
lively, and with his eyes to the front march with the crowd or 
he is lost, and the fault is not in the manufacturer, the chain 
store, or other imaginary evils. He must begin by the process 
of introspection to find out why he is losing step with those 
wholesale grocers who in reality are ‘marching on’ to success. 
We are living in a day when new conditions are arising at al- 
most every turn and not to see the necessity of measuring up 
to them is to be blind. There is as much difference between the 
proper conduct of the wholesale grocery business today and 
twenty years ago as there is between the tallow candle and the 
electric light. The methods of operating a retail grocery busi- 
ness twenty years ago will destroy any retail grocery store 
which adheres to them today. Yet many of your customers are 
trying to ‘put it over’ by old-time methods with old time, dirty 
stores, and you are standing by and killing time by asking 
‘What is the matter with the wholesale grocery business?’ 
During the past eight or ten years this procession of change 
and progress has moved forward swiftly, and many have fallen 
in its wake. They refuse to believe; they refuse to see, and 
hence they refuse to march.” 

Inventory Statistics—One of the subjects which came in for 
considerable attention at the recent Chicago conventions, and 
which has continued as a subject for consideration since that 


- time, is that of the inventorying of canned foods. Many jobbers 


and canners have long advocated the compilation of such data, 
but it has been a long, hard fight to get the industry as a whole 
“sold” on the idea. Arthur P. Williams, president of the R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc., of New York City, was one of the pioneers 
in the movement to obtain such statistics. About ten years ago 
Mr. Williams put forward the idea, but it met with more criti- 
cism than anything else. At the time, it will be recalled, the 
relations between wholesale grocers and canners were anything 
but friendly. The amicable “round table” discussions between 
the conference committees of the two groups, which have done 
so much to iron out difficulties, were then something yet in the 
future. At the time the suggestion was originally put forth 
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most of the canners felt that the plan was one that would give 
the wholesale grocers the opportunity of manipulating the mar- 
ket, and picking up bargains at any time of over-production, en- 
tirely overlooking the obvious fact that such data would tend 
to avoid over-production. Numerous wholesale grocers, who 
favored the idea from this standpoint, opposed it on the ground 
that in time of short packs prices would be run up to high 
levels were such statistics available. All in all, the reception 
to the suggestion was a decidedly chilly one. But, as outlined 
by Mr. Williams in his recent report as chairman of the canners’ 
conference committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, “gradually, however, one after the other began to real- 
ize that the reason canned foods prices dropped below cost was 
because of a lack of knowledge of the amount of goods actually 
on hand, and through this lack of knowledge an over-production 
developed which in the natural course of events broke the mar- 
ket. One after the other, the canner and distributor slowly 
came to the conclusion that the knowledge of the amount of 
canned foods actually on hand at various periods of the year 
was vitally important and was just as important to the canner 
as it was to the distributor.” 


Some skepticism is still expressed in trade circles over the 
possibility of compilation of a complete and representative in- 
ventory, although these fears seem exaggerated. 


Again quoting from the recent report of Mr. Williams: 
“Now comes the actual working out of the inventory itself, and 
it will depend upon the honesty and truthfulness of the figures 
that are submitted by each one of us as to the value of this 
inventory. There is no question that this inventory is of the 
utmost value to you if it is properly carried out; and when I say 
‘properly carried out,’ I mean a full and complete return from 
every canner and distributor in the United States. Even those 
of you who may still hold some prejudice against the idea should 
not jeopardize the plan by withholding information, because that 
is just what you would be doing. Any man who does not believe 
in the idea and carries his objections so far as to withhold the 
information, is not playing the game. He is unfair to the ma- 
jority who desire the proper inventory, and he should give the 
plan at least for two or three years his full support, and then, if 
at the end of that time we should desire to change it or with- 
draw it, that will be done; but I am convinced that the accuracy 
of statistics will tend to stabilize the canned foods market and 
will build up a safer future for the canner and will result in 
better returns from his yearly operations.” 


Present indications are that the trade, as a whole, has recog- 
nized the value of the inventory, and that complete co-operation 
will be forthcoming as the inventory progresses. Other indus- 
tries have profited greatly by such inventories; the plan is not 
an experimental one by any means. The canning industry has 
been behind the times in some of its practices and customs, and 
the inventory plan will go far to modernize the industry from 
the statistical standpoint. 


Resale Price Maintenance—Members of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association are being urged by their organ- 
ization to get behind the Capper-Kelley Bill, S. 1418, with their 
full spport, in an effort to get the measure enacted into law at 
the present session of Congress. The organization writes: “Be- 
cause of the very great importance to our members of this leg- 
islation, we are again bringing the subject to your attention. 
The Capper-Kelley Bill is now before the 70th Congress. This 
bill, as you know, is essentially a price maintenance bill, and as 
stated by Senator Capper, its author, ‘is the answer to a stead- 
ily growing, nation-wide demand for legislation which would 
enable manufacturers to control retail prices on trade-marked 
merchandise.’ The measure has already had some consideration 
before the present Congress, and the bill is further along than 
at any time since first introduced in 1926. The original bill has 
been considerably improved and strengthened as the results of 
a number of changes, and in its present form will doubtless 
prove more acceptable. The country is ready for this legisla- 
tion. The easure itself it economically sound and its application 
to the merchandising system is imperative.” 


A NEW PINEAPPLE CANNING FACTORY IN 
GUATEMALA 


CCORDING to information contained in a recent 
A issue of the Diario de Centro-America and for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce by Amer- 

ican Vice-Consul H. Eric Trammell, at Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, a concession was granted by the Guatema- 
lan Government to Mr. John Hambly, representing the 
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Guatemala Plantations, Limited, for the establishment 
of a factory for preserving pineapple in its own juice. 
In the first clause of the concession the Guatemala 
Plantations, Limited, is exempt from paying import 
duties, excepting the consular fees, on the machinery, 
tools and other articles necessary to make the cans to 
be used in preserving the pineapple. However, these 
materials may be imported in several shipments. 

The second clause stipulates that the period of the 
concession is ten years. 

By the third clause the workmen and employes of 
the factory are to be exempt from military service in 
times of peace and up to the time the concession 
elapses. 


The fourth clause provides that, if one year after 
the date of the decree granting the concession, the fac- 
tory is not established, the concession shall be canceled 
and, in consequence, the Guatemala Plantations, Lim- 
ited, or its successors, will have to pay the import 
duties corresponding to that part of the machinery, 
materials or ingredients which would have been im- 
ported free of duty. 


Too Late To 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads, Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


EASTERN SHORE 
CANNERS: 


Another New and Latest improved Sani- 
tary Can Line is now being installed in our 
Plant, all for your Protection and Satis- 
factory Service when Cans are needed. 


We furnish “CCAMERON”’ Closing Ma- 
chines, also Bliss and Ams. 


EASTERN SHORE CAN CO., 
Hurlock, Maryland 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
WEIRTON,W.VA.. AN 


os ITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


‘ MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


"SE. CLARKSBURG, 
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At Your Service 


Hoopeston Plant 


(pI 


Hayward Plant 


Complete Equipment for 
Canners 
In these plants we build complete lines of 
guaranteed machinery for preparing and 
canning al] fruits and vegetables in tin, 
glass and other containers—machines and 
equipment for all canning operations. 


Three modern factories located at con- 
venient shipping points enable us to serve 
the canning industry promptly and well. 


Send for Catalog 


Write today for General Catalog A—the 
Cyclopedia of Dependable Canning Ma- 
chinery. It is free. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


If Is Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You'll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


>oc oo 


LITTLE THOUGHT OF 


Father—When I was a boy I thought nothing of a 
ten-mile walk. 


Son—Well, I don’t think so much of it myself. 


MOST OF IT 


Some powder goes off with a bang; some goes on 
with a puff. 


MISTAKEN 
First Burglar—Why, what’s the matter? Have 
you been in a railway accident? 
Second Burglar—Oh, no; but I broke into a house 
where a woman was sitting up waiting for her hus- 
band, and she mistook me for him. 


_PITIFUL SIGHT 
Two men were seated in a crowded street car and 
one, noting that the other had his eyes closed, said: 
“Bill, ain’t yer well?” 
“I’m all right,” said Bill, “but I do hate to see 
ladies standin’.’”” 


TIME TO LAUGH 

Biffkins was suffering from liver trouble and the 
doctor told him that if he laughed fifteen minutes be- 
fore each meal his condition would improve. One day 
in a restaurant, while Biffkins was having his little 
laugh, a man at the opposite table walked over to him 
and said in an angry manner: ‘What the dickens are 
you laughing at?” 

“Why, I’m laughing for my liver,” said Biffkins. 

“Well, then, I guess I had better start laughing, 
too. I ordered mine half an hour ago.” 


WEAKENING 
Customer—You sold me a car about two weeks 
ago. 
Salesman—How do you like it? 
Customer—I want you to tell me everything you 
said about the car all over again. I’m getting discour- 
aged. 


TOUCHDOWN 


Jones tucked the football under his arm with a 
grim determination in his eye. In a scant ten yards he 
would be across the line to safety.° He twisted and 
dodged. Men laughed at him, but he kept on. 

He was just thinking, “I have made it,” when the 
ball slipped from his grasp. The whistle blew. 

Jones stopped, sighed, set down his kiddy car, ad- 
justed his parcels, cursed Santa Claus, picked up the 
football; the whistle blew again and traffic was once 
more against him.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
—, Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
— Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. — 
All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 


Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y ” 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 


CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
— Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ilers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. v 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
liinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
s‘yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
tley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler N. Y. 

-Sells Corp., Chicago. . 

yas eng Steam. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. * 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform_and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co.. Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 
Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co:, Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed free. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. 1 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


E guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 344 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33¢ inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the Continental’s 
bottom of ( Certificate 
every can— of Value 


~ 


Coast to Coast 


Can 
Company 


INC. 


